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Hank Williams, 
fireball with a guitar 


Country Music Comes to Town 





How you can save money and eat better 


with a Genuine Deepfreeze Home Freezer 





LOWER COST OF FOOD 


With a Deepfreeze Home Freezer you can cut 
food bills as much as 25% through volume 
purchases and “shopping day specials.” You 
can buy meat by the “half” or “quarter,” ice 
cream by the gallon, fruit by the bushel and 
berries by the crate, at substantial savings. 
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NEW DEEPFREEZE “MENU-MAKER 
Four one-pint aluminum utensils, beautifully 
finished in red, blue, green and gold, make it 
easy to store a pre-cooked meal or left-overs. 
You freeze, heat, serve, all in the same color- 
ful containers. An exclusive new feature of 
Deepfreeze Home Freezers. Extra convenience! 
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SAVINGS OF TIME AND WORK 


You need shop only once a month or so, when 
you own a Deepfreeze Home Freezer, and only 
on nice days. You can cook many meals in 
advance, in one set of utensils. Instead of 
canning, just freeze your foods—in half the 
time, with far less labor, and with no spoilage. 
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NEW DEEPFREEZE “HANDY BASKET” 
This unique feature keeps the frozen foods 
you use most often at your fingertips... elim- 
inates searching. The double-deck basket has 
a hinged side for easy removal of bottom 
packages... without disturbing those above. 
Only Deepfreeze Home Freezers have it. 
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New Refrigerator 
by Deepfreeze,too! 
@ Genuine Deepfreeze Freezer com- 
partment holds 50 Ibs. of frozen food! 


@ Automatic Defrosting—set it and for- 
get it. No mess. No pans to empty! 


z @ Only refrigerator with “The Door 
that Stores More.” See it today! 





MORE AND BETTER FOODS 


You can store all kinds of meat, poultry, fish, 
fruits and vegetables in your Deepfreeze 
Home Freezer, for appetizing variety. The 
quality is better, too. Foods you buy frozen 
were packaged in their prime—without chang- 
ing color, flavor, shape or vitamin content. 








NEW DEEPFREEZE “SILENT SIGNAL’ 
This is the ultra-modern “control panel” of 
your Deepfreeze Home Freezer. White light 
shows when power is on. Red light glows 
if inside temperature gets too high for safety. 
Makes it easier for you to control tempera- 
ture correctly for proper food preservation. 


EFORE you buy a Home Freezer, ask yourself this 

question—“‘Which manufacturer has had the 
most experience building Home Freezers, and there- 
fore deserves my confidence?” 

The name “Deepfreeze” comes into your mind 
immediately. The reason is that Deepfreeze pioneered 
the Home Freezer and is the recognized leader in its 
field. Everywhere owners of genuine Deepfreeze 
Home Freezers enjoy better eating and better living 
for less money. 

There’s a Deepfreeze Home Freezer that matches 
your needs perfectly. See your Deepfreeze dealer! 


‘% ‘ Deepfreeze Home Freezer Model C13 holds over 450 lbs. of foods. There 
: are 6 models in the complete line, with capacities from 7 to 23 cu. ft. 





Deepfreeze Home Appliances 


© 1952 Deepfreeze Appliance Division, Motor Products Cof- 

poration, North Chicago, Illinois. Makers of genuine Deepfreeze 

Home Freezers, Refrigerators, Electric Ranges and Water Heat- 
ers. Specifications subject to change without notice. 
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Man at right, wearing heat-protective mask, adds alloying elements to ladle of molten steel. 


The Magic of a Little Boron 


Whenever steel needs to have special 
properties, such as unusual strength 
and ductility, you'll find an alloy steel 
at work. 

Alloys are the supermen among 
steels. The steelmaker produces them 
by adding a small percentage of one 
or more “alloying elements” to the 
molten metal in the ladle. Among the 
most common alloying elements are 
nickel, molybdenum, and chromium. 

Alloy materials are vital to the 
defense effort. Some items, such as en- 
gines of jet planes, have parts contain- 
ing as much as 50 to 80 per cent of 
alloying elements so as to withstand 
operating temperatures running as 
high as 2200 degrees. And with 
defense superimposed on civilian pro- 
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duction, it all adds up to an unprece- 
dented demand for alloying mate- 
rials, with resulting shortages of 
nickel, molybdenum, and other alloy- 
ing elements. 

In many civilian applications in- 
volving high strength, steelmakers 
have found one answer to this critical 
situation in the use of alloy steels con- 
taining a very small amount of boron. 
Boron is plentiful. It is derived from 
borax, found in this country in almost 
unlimited quantities, most of it in 
California’s Death Valley. 

Boron alone is no substitute for the 
regular alloying elements, but when 
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present in steel in very small amounts, 
less nickel, chromium, molybdenum, 
and other scarce elements are required 
for a given application. 

Steelmakers have been carrying on 
experimental work with boron and 
studying its effects in steel since 1938. 
These years of research and experi- 
ence are paying off today. 

The use of boron to stretch the 
available supply of alloying elements 
has helped the steelmaker to keep up 
the high production of alloy steels, so 
vital to both the civilian economy and 
the production of materials urgently 
needed for defense. 
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HOW 10 STOP 
WASTING TIME 
ON FIGURE WOR 





The way things are going nowadays, a fel- 
low spends almost as much time checking 
bills, figuring profits, government reports, 
income tax, etc. as he does on his job. It 
seems to me that the answer is to apply 
labor-saving methods to figure work—just 
as you do to your farm or business. And 
that means getting yourself a good, all- 
around adding machine—like our Clary. I 
specify a Clary because not all makes are 
all-around machines. Some of them can’t 
do this or that, or takea lot of fussing around 
to use. But a Clary can do any kind of a fig- 
ure job you put it to. It adds, subtracts, 
multiplies, divides. It’s all-electric, fully 
automatic, and so easy to use you'll have 
your new Clary working for you 5 minutes 
after it arrives. See Clary before you buy. 
It will save you money. 


4 Reasons Why Clary is 
the machine for you to buy 





Easier to use, no “system”’to learn. Any- 
one can operate a Clary. 


Clary speeds up and simplifies your book- 
keeping and budget work. 


plainly marked, fully motorized. Add bar 
at bottom saves hand motions. 


No cranks to pull. Clary is all-electric... 
rugged... long lived...and years ahead. 


WW Big control bars are conveniently placed, 


WRITE US TODAY 
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Clary Multiplier Corporation 
Dept. P-4, San Gabriel, Calif. | 
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Please send me your color folder about | 
Clary Cash Registers. 
| Name | 
Address 
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TALKING IT OVER 


by Graham Patterson 


Socialism by infiltration 


Pathfinder 


Strike. Is Government ownership of the nation’s telegraph system a goal? 


Several months ago Raymond 
Moley, the well-known author, en- 
gaged in a television debate with Nor- 
man Thomas, for years leader of the 
Socialist Party. Mr. Moley made a 
highly significant observation on the 
attitude of the American people 
toward socialism. He pointed out that 
whenever socialism was presented on- 
its own merits the people invariably 
rejected it overwhelmingly. 

The reason is not hard to find. 
The great bulk of Americans are in- 
telligent enough to recognize and ap- 
preciate what our American system of 
competitive enterprise has accom- 
plished for them, and when given the 
opportunity to make an honest choice 
between socialism and free enterprise, 
they have always chosen the system 
that has given them more of more 
things than any other in the world. 
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Unfortunately, the people are 
not always given the opportunity to 
make an honest choice. More and 
more frequently in the past several 
decades, socialism has been thrust 
upon the American people, piecemeal 
and disguised. As Raymond Moley ex- 
plains in his book How to Keep Our 
Liberty (Alfred A. Knopf: $4.00), so- 
cialism can make progress only when 
Americans are unable to penetrate its 
disguises and phony labels. By laws 
and regulations and debts and taxes 
that are actually socialist, and which 
gradually take away the people’s free- 
doms and earnings, the socialism that 
we rejected at the polls is winning 
victory over us by infiltration. 

We are being saddled by social- 
ism on the installment plan, step by 
step. The nation’s railroads have been 
taken over by the Government. The 
Government is going into the power 
and light business on an ever-expand- 
ing scale. Through its lending agen- 
cies, it controls many businesses. It 
failed—but will try again—to saddle 


us with socialized medicine despite its 
tragic failure in Great Britain. 

The Government is even in the 
telegraph business as a competitor 
with the~ privately operated system, 
and is gradually expanding its opera- 
tions. It started at the beginning of 
World War II with a few machines in- 
tended to serve the Division of Central 
Administrative Services of the Office 
for Emergency Management. It was to 
be a temporary, small-scale operation 
for a wartime agency, but apparently 
it was decided to use this as an open- 
ing wedge for a Government telegraph 
system to perpetuate Government jobs 
and compete with our free enterprise 
communications system. 


* + 


In ten years, the handful of peo- 
ple and a few machines, assigned to a 
temporary wartime operation, has 
mushroomed into an_ ever-widening 
Federal agency, depriving the private- 
ly operated system of revenues needed 
to support the nation-wide telegraph 
service. 

In April the Commercial Teleg- 
raphers Union went on strike when 
the Western Union was unable to meet 
its demands that would cost the com- 
pany $50 million a year, which was 
almost ten times the net income of the 
company last year. 


* + 


The motive would seem to be 
obvious from the following quotation 
from the union’s official publication: 
“Now that the union has come out flat- 
footed for Government ownership with- 
out equivocation and has also _in- 
structed its officers to actively work 
for such legislation, we think it is im- 
material whether Western Union 
makes money one year or loses in an- 
other year.” Government ownership of 
our telegraph system would be one 
more fateful step down the dark cor- 
ridor of socialism. 
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Only the new LifeGuard makes all blowouts harmless... 
seals punctures...gives 100,000-mile re-usable protection! 


LIFEGUARD 


doubie air chamber 





Safe against all blowouts! Some tires or 
tubes give a measure of protection against 
small, fabric-break blowouts. But for 
blowouts like the big one above, only the 
double air-chamber principle can protect 
you against dangerous loss of control! 


For no matter how large the blowout, 
the LifeGuard inner chamber still holds 
air, enough air to allow you to come toa 
safe, controlled, straight-line stop. 


Seals its own punctures! If you should 
get a puncture you won’t get a flat tire, 
because the puncture-sealant inside the 
New LifeGuard immediately seals the 
hole without loss of air pressure. And 
these tubes Aold air more than 5 times 





longer than natural-rubber tubes, 


Costs less because it’s re-usable! You 
save 20% to 43% with New LifeGuard 
Safety Tubes! Because this is the only 
protection that’s re-usable—that doesn’t 
wear out when your tires wear out. You 
spread the cost over 3 or more sets of 
tires. So you save 20% to 43% per wheel 
for 100,000 miles or more of Shetrebtenie, 
puncture-safe driving. 


You. can install them in your present tires. 
You can enjoy blowout-safe, puncture- 
safe driving now for the price of the tubes 
alone. Just have your Goodyear dealer 
equip your present tires with a set of New 
LifeGuard Safety Tubes, 


— 
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A Goodyear tire, plus the New Life- 
Guard Safety Tube, gives you the safest 
mileage, the longest mileage, the most 
comfortable ride on the road! More people 
ride on Goodyear tires than on any other 
kind! They’re your best tire buy, tool 


NEW LIFEGUARD SAFETY TUBES 


v GOODFSYEAR 
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LifeGuard, T. M.——The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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PRINCE ALBERT IS COOL, 
MILD SMOKIN ...RIGHT 
DOWN TO THE LAST PUFF! 





















Star of “Grand Ole Opry’’ 
and recording artist 
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Prince Albert’s patented* ‘“‘No-Bite” process means real 


smoking pleasure from the first puff. Get P. A. today! 
*Process patented July 30, 1907 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


MORE MEN SMOKE 


PRINCE 





ALBERT 


THAN ANY OTHER TOBACCO 












CRIMP CUT P.A. 
ROLLS EASY...SMOKES 
COOL FOR EXTRA- 
TASTY 'MAKIN'S’ 

SMOKES ! 





ROLL -YOUR-OWNERS! 


Try rolling your cigarettes with 
Prince Albert! P. A. pours freely 
and rolls up quickly without spill- 
ing out the ends! 


«x 
Tune in ‘*Grand Ole Opry’’, Saturday Nights on NBC 








BETWEEN OURSELVES 





Steel Seizure: To be neutral, Pres- 
ident Truman, when taking over the steel 
mills, should at the same time have im- 
pounded the assets of the CIO Steelwork- 
ers... . When the Government steps in 
and takes over industry and leaves labor 
free, it is a Gne-sided deal. . . . 

H. C. Kenyon 
St. Cloud, Fla. 


e @ The seizure was a democratic 
act. . . . If it was unconstitutional, as al- 
leged, then the working class may decide 
that the Constitution needs to be changed. 

JosEpH MANLET 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


© e It seems to me your editorials 
assume that the President seized power 
without the consent of the people. But I 
am sure any President who could win an 
election with so many votes . . . would 
consider himself a representative of the 
people. ... 


GLENN Hoppe 
Bowler. Wis. 


e eI would like to nominate for 
President on the Republican ticket Judge 
David A. Pine [“The President vs. the 
Constitution,” May 7]. His honest opin- 
ions and decisions would be a free ticket 
to the White House. 

D. E. Murex 
Fayetteville, N.C. 


Palsy Problems: Congratulations 
on your splendid cerebral palsy article 
[May 7]. I am a victim of this affliction 
and can fully appreciate all you say about 
Ms 2 

Though born 30 years too early to 
have the medical advantages now avail- 
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able, I have parents who did not “put | NO OTHER HAIR TONIC 
me away,” but brought me up as a mem- 


ber of society just as any normal child. I 


attended public schools and always man- | K eg & ad L’ 
aged to be in the upper bracket of my GIVES you 


classes. Today I have my own business, 
and am completely self-supporting. I own 
and drive a car without any special 


gadgets. vt % 

If I had had the opportunity for to- INE - WoO C. {f) 
day’s physical and speech therapy, I be- 
lieve I would be almost, if not entirely, 


| normal today. 
Davin S. CoLEMAN 
Coleman Magazine Agency 


| Albuquerque, N.M. 











Barbecue Ideas: Thank you for 
“Backyard Barbecue—a High Art” [May 


GROOMING 
AGENT 
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7]. Our DAV Chapter has a club house Each application of KREML 
for which we are building a barbecue pit 


and we have been able to get several good gives you two distinct actions 


ideas from this article. ... 


Druw W. BEAVER 
Tuscalecsa, Als. {a} PROVIDES PERFECT GROOMING —The golden grooming 


ee! enjoyed your story and was agent controls the hair gently...lets you comb it exactly as 
amused by your reference to “showman- you want it, and keeps it that way all day long. 
ship in cooking” as one of its charms 
which attract the men. .. . Mrs. Rober- 
son is certainly right about that. Any 
time my husband takes over as chef he 
wants a sizable audience before he’ll 
start. My chief duty is to usher the “audi- 
ence” to orchestra seats. 


CONDITIONS HAIR AND SCALP —tThe crystal-clear condi- 


tioning agent gives the scalp that “waked-up”, fresh, stimulated 
feeling; removes loose dandruff flakes; helps cleanse the scalp. 





Caro. TURNER When shaken, BOTH these agents flow out as one in perfect 
Alameda, Calif. balance. Each does its job as if separately applied. 
Wj eee ree aety ling” = That’s the secret of the soft, natural, non-greasy attractiveness 
senart s articie Vy e é S$ 50 ° * . 
Excited tants Who Owns the Tidelands” of Kreml-groomed hair. That’s the exclusive Kreml Hair Tonic 


[April 23] presents in a very clear way formula that brings you good looks. Be sure you use Kreml. 
the issue regarding the ownership of the 
continental shelf within the boundaries 

of the states. 


It is brief enough that it will be read, EB 
yet gives the reader the basis for an un- 
derstanding of the whole problem and its Uy e... 2 ..S 
importance and the implications of the ® 
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UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


All summer the high slopes are carpeted 
with flowers, fast trout streams challenge 
sportsmen ...invigorating air and grandest 
of mountain scenery all combine to make 
Colorado a wonderful place to vacation. 


Convenient schedules of Union Pacific 
Streamliners relieve you of days of hard, hot 
driving. Wonderfully good food and serv- 
ice on dining cars, spacious Pullman accom- 
modations, relaxing Coach seats, friendly 
lounge cars, help you rest as you ride, 
enjoy your traveling. 


Among the fine Union Pacific trains to 
Colorado are the Streamliners “CITY OF 
DENVER” daily from Chicago, and “CITY 
OF ST. LOUIS” daily from St. Louis-Kan- 
sas City. Also one-night-enroute to Colo- 
rado from Califernia and Pacific Northwest. 


For free colorful “COLORADO” booklet describing 
places to see and how to reach them, write Union 
Pacific Railroad, Room 547, Omaha 2, Nebraska. 


UNION 
PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 











Federal seizure of these areas under the 
“paramount rights” theory. 

This article constitutes a real con- 
tribution toward the final satisfactory 
solution of this problem. 

Hines H. Baker 
President 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. 


Houston, Tex. 


Defending Harriman: I am dis- 
appointed in your article on Presidential 
candidate W. Averell Harriman [May 7]. 
During his term as Ambassador to Mos- 
cow, I served as navigator on the airplane 
assigned to the U.S. military mission, and 
so came to know Mr. Harriman quite 
well. 

Your choice of words—“a tall, sham- 
bling man with a weak voice, an apolo- 
getic manner and a capacity for greatly 
increasing administrative confusion”— 
galled me. 

This same “tall, shambling man” 
spent the past years working to help the 
people of all nations acquire a peaceful 
settlement of their problems. He could 
have elected to remain in business and be 
comfortable. We should be thankful that 
we have one such as he, willing to give 
up luxury for a life that allows un- 
founded articles to smear his objectives. 
I am sure he is much too wise to allow 
himself to be used, as your article states, 
as a so-called “front-man” for the Demo- 
cratic Party. 


Harry Bropsky 
Bayside, N.Y. 


Election-Year Thoughts: Would 
it not be fine and great to elect as Presi- 
dent some man so out-of-date he’d trim 
the national debt during his term of 
office? 

Otis KLEM 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


e @ I’m a States’-Rights Democrat 
and wish to express my honest opinion 
of a Republican and Southern Democrat 
coalition. I am in favor of it. ... An 
honest Republican is a safer bet for good 
government than what we have had for 
the past several years, though it will take 
courage and time to overcome even partly 
the blunders and mistakes which have 
cost us so dear.... 

EpNA PARKER 
Hartsville, Tenn. 


e @ What’s the matter with these 
candidates? They’re always grinning. 
Don’t they realize that being President is 
mighty serious business? You can’t save 
America by laughing. . . . Taft is the 
only one who looks as though he under- 
stood the situation. 

B. D. STEVENSON 
San Antonio, Tex. 


e @ Let’s elect a woman. ... 
P. J. DEARDORFF 
Hale, Mo. 


In writing to the editors, address 
PatHFInDER, Dept. E, Washington 5, D.C. 
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Otto Rothschild 


The Cover. “Our songs,” says 
Hank Williams, $200,000-a-year sing- 
er-composer of “country” music, “are 
simple songs about everyday life, 
about love and work and play. .. . 
People know what we're talking 
about.” Perhaps this accounts for the 
terrific boom in hillbilly music since 
World War II. Read about it in “Coun- 
try Music Comes To Town,” page 26. 


x *k * 


Next Issue. If you’re a young, 
superbly conditioned athlete and don’t 
mind risking your own money for 
entry fees and fracture settings, after 
ten years of learning you might be- 
come a top rodeo performer. Other- 
wise, sit back (with 10 million others) 
and enjoy the show. For a behind-the- 
chutes look at a truly American sport, 
read “Broncs, Bulls & Broken Bones” 
in the June 18 issue. 


x * * 


Pathfinder’s Bias. We favor the 
American ideal of freedom for indi- 
viduals. We oppose statism and totali- 
tarianism in all forms. We believe we 
can best support freedom by printing 
facts without bias, because we think 
that all the facts are on the side of 
freedom. 





No other way 

of shaving.. 

no other 
shaving cream 
gives you closer 
cleaner, longer- 
lasting shaves 


and is 
0 000 
or your 










@ no brush 
r alomiiohaalcta 
@ no rub-in 


Barbasol’s Big Baseball Contest 
offers 


Get an entry blank 
from your druggist today! 











20 ways meat packers 
reduce costs from farm to table 


Only about 50% of a meat animal is 
meat. But by saving “everything but 
the squeal” from the other half, meat 
packing companies are able to “can- 
cel-out” many of the costs of process- 
ing your meat. 


Parts of the animal which once were 
destroyed or thrown away now are the 
source of hundreds of valuable by- 
products. Some of them have many 
uses. At least one of them is used to 
make (or help make) every item on this 
page. How many do you recognize? 


1. Bone for bone china. 


2. Horn and bone handles for 
carving sets. 


3. Hides and skins for leather 
goods. — 

4. Rennet for cheese making. 

5. Gelatin for marshmallows, 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE - 


10 


10. 
ll. 


12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 


. Glycerin for explosives 


photographic film, printers’ 
rollers. 


. Stearin for making chewing 


gum and candies. 


used 
in mining and blasting. 


Lanolin for cosmetics. 


- Chemicals for tires that run 


cooler. 

Binders for asphalt paving. 
Medicines such as various hor- 
mones and glandular extracts, 
insulin, pepsin, epinephrine, 
ACTH, cortisone .. . and sur- 
gical sutures. 
Drumheads and violin strings. 
Animal fats for soap. 

Wool for clothing. 


Camel’s-hair (actually from 
cattle ears) for artists’ brushes. 


Headquarters, Chicago 


16. Cutting oils and other special 
industrial lubricants. 

17. Bone charcoal for high-grade 
steel, such as ball bearings. 

18. Special glues for marine ply- 
woods, paper, matches, window 
shades. 

19. Curled hair for upholstery. 
Leather for covering fine fur- 
niture. 

20. High-protein livestock feeds. 

Money from sale of by-products fre- 

quently makes it possible for the packer 

to sell the beef from a steer for less than 
was paid for the animal on the hoof. 

Every hour one or more by-products 
of the meat packing industry is used to 
make your life more enjoyable . . . to 
help produce something you need .. 
to make America a better place to 
live in. 


© Members throughout the U. S. 
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that the party adopt a strong civil rights plan in its platform has 
revived talk of a walkout. 


has angered Northern Democrats as well. National Chairman Frank 
McKinney had been quietly preparing a compromise on the civil rights 
issue. Truman has served notice he will oppose it. 


A NEW AND EVEN MORE BITTER PARTY SPLIT could result. Most leading Democrats 
are deeply resentful of the President's attempt to meddle. They had 
thought the party was going to be free of White House domination for 
the first time in 20 years; now it dppears that Truman will run 


things if he can. 





bolt again if Truman forces succeed in ramming through a Fair Deal 
Civil rights plan and a Fair Deal candidate. 


ILLINOIS GOVERNOR ADLAI STEVENSON IS STILL THE MAN TO WATCH when the Democrats 
start horse-trading in Chicago. He's sufficiently critical of the 
Truman Administration to get Southern votes, sufficiently Fair Deal 
in domestic and foreign policy to get Northern votes, and sufficient- 


ly intelligent to attract independent votes. 


money from the United States. First step will be invitations to a 
large group of Americans to see the wonders accomplished in rebuild- 
ing West Germany since the war. Then will come the plea for cash. 


EGYPT'S KING FAROUK MAY SOON SEEK ASYLUM IN THE U.S. The Wafd Party is 
threatening a palace revolution to force his abdication in favor of 
his baby son. Farouk. reportedly has acquired the services of column— 
ist Dorothy Thompson to soften up the State Department to the idea 
of giving him refuge. If the U.S. balks, Farouk may go to Spain or 


Portugal. 


that of the Reds in Korea, particularly in the air. Yet the Ad- 
ministration spread-out of rearmament encourages Congress and the 
country to feel complacent. Few Americans realize that they have 
only a comparative handful of modern planes to stave off an all-out 
Russian attack if it comes. 


PACIFIC DEFENSE IS MOVING SLOWLY. Australian Prime Minister R. G. Menzies' 
Washington visit didn't do much to strengthen the defense network the 
U.S. hopes to build in the Pacific area. Though Japan, the Phil- 
ippines, Australia and New Zealand are co-partners, the U.S. is 
carrying four fifths of the load. Menzies didn't come primarily 
on Pacific business——he wanted to get in on the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, 10,000 miles from Australia's shores. 


THE UNITED STATES WILL HAVE ANOTHER CRACK AT THE TUNISIAN ISSUE in the U.N. 
If we again support France against her colony, Arab League members 
will raise the issue in the U.N. General Assembly next fall. Bitter- 
ness at American tactics has already helped the Communists 
strengthen their hold over an underground group in Morocco which is 


fighting for freedom from France. 
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drive in all your driving. Volatane Control means that 
‘s the volatility and octane in famous Sky Chief gasoline 

4 are scientifically balapced. That’s why starts afe quicker, 
ey get-aways are smoother and hills are easier with Sky Chief. 
7 In fact driving with Sky Chief feels like the power of an 

t : extra motor. Fill ’er up today at your Texaco Dealer. 

y He’s the best friend your car ever had. 

i 


e « . and don’t forget the 
best motor oil your money can buy. 





oil 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
: TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


j Texaco Products ore also distributed in Canada and Latin America 


TUNE IN: On television—the TEXACO STAR THEATER starring MILTON BERLE 
—every Tuesday night. See newspaper for time and station. 
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The world around 


Peace Moves. This was a historic 
week for Europe. The U.S., France and 
Britain initialed a “peace contract” with 
West Germany, ending our seven-year oc- 
cupation, Outmaneuvered, Russia threat- 
ened to blockade Berlin again, demanded 
a four-power conference on Germany. 
But West Germany was linked to the 
West—as six nations this week renounced 
national armies and pooled their fighting 
resources in the European Defense Com- 
munity. This done, General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower handed over to Gen. Matthew 
B. Ridgway the supreme command of 
British and American as well as French, 
German, Italian, Dutch, Belgian and Lux- 
embourg forces on the Continent. Both 
agreements still have to be ratified, over 
objections of many French and West 
Germans. Dollar-backed U.S. pressure, 
plus a promise to keep our troops in Eu- 
rope, may overcome hesitation on this 
first real step toward a federated Europe. 


Ax for Aid. The House last week 
cut $1.7 billion from the $7.9 billion for- 
eign-aid appropriation asked by the Pres- 
ident and sent a $6.1 billion bill to an 
equally hostile Senate. European defense 
headquarters promptly said the cuts shat- 
ter all hope for an Allied force of 100 
divisions by 1954 to oppose the 200 divi- 
sions the Russians already have lined up 
in Eastern Europe. 


Long-Eared Uncle. Uncle Sam ap- 
peared in a new guise in Iran last week, 
and incidentally learned a little more 
about the joys of helping his internation- 
al neighbors. In the oil-rich, sun-baked 
land of Mohammed Mossadegh, the U.S. 
now is caricatured in all the papers as a 
popeyed jackass. This is because the U.S. 
shipped some jackasses from Cyprus to 
Iran in an attempt to improve the Iranian 
breed under the Point IV Program. 


Red Double-Talk. Tired and 
drawn, white-haired Vice-Adm. Charles 
Turner Joy quit last week as chief U.N. 
truce negotiator in Korea. Looking back 
over 10144 months of haggling, up to the 
present deadlock over prisoner exchange, 
Joy told the Red delegates that their 
“fraudulent arguments, false charges and 
spurious issues” cloaked the fact that 
they didn’t really want a peace—only 
time to “repair your shattered forces.” As 
Joy left to become Superintendent of the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, Red propa- 
gandists turned their barbs on his suc- 
cessor, Maj. Gen. William K. Harrison, 
termed his task “ridiculous.” And the Air 
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Force, noting that Red planes are as ef- 
fective as Red propaganda, reported that 
Allied plane losses in the Korean War 
now total 1,400 to the Reds’ 400. 


Blundering Generals. “Military 
secrecy” this week still hid full details of 
Brig. Gen. Francis T. Dodd’s capture ard 
release by Communist war prisoners in 
Korea. But Dodd and Brig. Gen. Charles 
F. Colson, who succeeded him as camp 
commander, were demoted to colonel and 
their immediate superior, Brig. Gen. Paul 
F. Yount, was reprimanded. Meanwhile, 


Brig. Gen. Haydon L. Boatner prepared 
to restore order in Koje’s prison stock- 
ades, clearing the island of civilians, 
bringing in tanks and battle-hardened 
American and Australian infantry. 


Korean War Toll. Battle casual- 
ties suffered by United States forces rose 
to 108,707 during the 99th week of the 
war in Korea. The new total includes 
17,172 killed in action; 79,060 wounded, 
1,786 of them fatally; and 12,475 miss- 
ing, of whom 199 are known to have died. 
The over-all number of dead reached 
19,157. 


Don’t Spill a Drop! A New Indian 
restaurant just opened in Paris features 
Asha, obviously a drink for princes and 
potentates only. A fiery liquor enriched 
with finely ground pearls, diamonds and 
rubies, it sells for $77 a glass. 
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South American Siberia. Emulat- 
ing the mass deportations which are a 
Red specialty in Eastern Europe, Argen- 
tine police raids in Buenos Aires in re- 
cent weeks have seized hundreds of anti- 
Perén “conspirators and rumormongers” 
and sent them to forced-labor camps in 
Patagonia. 


Public people 


Trailblazer. The rickety plane and 
its tousle-haired pilot landed in the rain 





United Press 
New chief. From outside, new POW Commander Boatner (right) checks stockades. 


at Le Bourget airfield outside Paris—and 
the world went wild. Last week the world 
and the Lone Eagle were 25 years older. 
Between that date at Le Bourget and its 
quiet anniversary at his secluded home in 
East Darien, Conn., there stretched a bit- 
ter quarter-century for Charles Augustus 
Lindbergh: his first son kidnaped and 
killed, his glamor tarnished by the angry 
campaigns of America First, his honor 
defamed by a hostile President, his life 
turned inward by a desperate desire to 
protect his own and his family’s privacy. 
But in the skies between New York and 
Paris 800 passengers a week fly back and 
forth, and over the path he blazed in 1927 
the commerce of nations follows where 


Lindbergh led. 


Aftermath to Perjury. The two 
antagonists in what one of them calls 
“the Great Case” of the 20th century 
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were back in the news. Off the presses to 
Book-Of-The-Month-Club distribution and 
sales which may net him $300,000 in the 
next three years came Whittaker Cham- 
bers’s agonized book, Witness. In New 
York, attorneys for convicted perjurer 
Alger Hiss asked a new trial on the al- 
legation that Chambers had built a type- 
writer similar to the one owned by Hiss 
and used it to type the State Department 
documents he said Hiss had given him. 
U.S. Attorney Miles J. Lane asked the 
courts to dismiss the new appeal as “friv- 
olous” and “sheer speculation.” 


- - « And New Champion! Dr. 
Alvin Cahn, a Chicago botanist on as- 
signment with the U.S. Army in Japan, 
saw a former Japanese soldier, Yoshiro 
Shirai, work out in a Tokyo gym. Cahn 
became interested in the boy and became 
his manager, although he spoke no Jap- 
anese, Shirai no English. Within 11 
months Shirai had won the Japanese fly- 
weight and bantamweight titles, was rec- 
ognized by the National Boxing Associa- 
tion as a contender for the world’s fly- 
weight crown. This set the stage for a 
title bout with champion Dado Marino, 
35-year-old Honolulu beer salesman. Last 
week Shirai won a unanimous decision 
over Marino—and Japan’s first world 
championship in 30 years of participation 
in the sport. 


Tradition. In Washington Mrs. 
Truman kept a tradition set by her White 
House predecessors, attended the annual 
May festival of Washington’s Barney 
Neighborhood House, where she was the 
center of admiring youngsters. 


These United States 


Brave Man. At Walter Reed Hos- 
pital in Washington Cpl. Robert L. Smith, 








Washington Star 


First steps. Gallant Corporal Smith be- 
gins to walk at Walter Reed. 


21, of Middleburg, Pa., first quadruple 
amputee of the Korean War, passed an- 
other milestone. Smith, who lost parts of 
both arms and both legs at the Chungjin 
reservoir in December 1950, had spent 
months learning to use artificial hands. 
Last February he tried to walk again— 
on artificial feet, the artificial hands hold- 
ing crutches. Last week he took his first, 
faltering, unaided steps. Weeks of trial 
and error, of loss of balance and recov- 
ery, lie ahead before he will be ‘able to 
walk well. But he will make it, the doc- 
tors say. In the meantime, he is inspiring 
other amputees, and Americans touched 
by his story have sent him almost $120,- 


Wide World 


May dance. Mrs. Truman happily assists the kids enjoy a Washington tradition. 
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000 to help him in his fight for inde- 
pendence. 


Lesson for Her Elders. “America 
is great because we drag our faults out 
into the open for all to see and criticize 
and help correct, we do not hush-hush 
and pretend all is well, to look beautiful 
outwardly while rotting from the inside— 
this makes America noisy and our faults 
public, but it is clean and healthy.” For 


this perceptive statement 15-year-old 
Blythe Anne Johnson of Litchfield, 
Minn., won the General Mills “Why 


America Is Great Contest,” got a $4,000 
scholarship and an air trip to America’s 
historic shrines. Blythe’s 10-year-old 
brother, Nicholas, another winner, also 
won an air trip. 


Green Signal. An agreement signed 
May 21 cleared the way for taking the 
Army out of the railroad business. Since 
August 1950, when the Government seized 
the railroads to prevent a nation-wide 
rail strike, three of the four major rail 
brotherhoods have been negotiating with 
the companies. Final settlement: retroac- 
tive pay boosts for 150,000 employes of 
$600 to’$1,100, at an estimated cost of 
$100 million to the railroads. The terms 
were almost exactly those proposed by 
Government mediator John R. Steelman 
in December 1950. Railroad presidents, 
who have been wearing colonels’ uni- 
forms during the Army operation, can go 
back to blue suits. 


Bird in the Hand. Conservationists 
rejoiced this week—Federal protection 
for the American Bald Eagle had finally 
been extended to the bird’s last strong- 
hold, Alaska. The territory’s bounty hunt- 
ers, who had killed 114,000 of them since 
1917, were not so cheerful. Their dilem- 
ma: They could still collect $2 for each 
pair of eagle feet they turned in for 
bounty payment, and at the same time 
receive a $25-$500 fine (and possibly six 
months in jail) for “possessing or trans- 
porting” them. 


The human side 
Where Are We? A verbal War Be- 


tween the States flared up last week with 
a three-way battle among publicists for 
New Hampshire, Michigan and Vermont. 
The charges: purloined real estate. New 
Hampshire offered in evidence a postcard 
view of New Hampshire birches in the 
White Mountains, used to lure tourists to 
Michigan. Vermont claimed that a New 
Hampshire magazine had appropriated a 
Lyndonville, Vt., covered bridge for a 
cover photo. New Hampshire bounced 
back with a counterclaim that Vermont- 
ers had used a New Hampshire maple- 
sugaring photo in the Vermont state pub- 
lication. 


Sorry, Wrong Number. When the 
latest Los Angeles telephone directory 
came out last month it carried Ricardo 
Zzyzz in his regular spot, last in the book. 
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Two or three people a week—usually 
youngsters—stumble over the listing and 
call WAlnut 2452 to ask how Zzyzz is 
pronounced. (Answer: like a mad bum- 
blebee.) Actually, Ricardo Zzyzz is Rich- 
ard Barclay, a traveling salesman, who 
pays 29¢ a month for the extra listing. 
He dreamed up the name to sign to his 
unsuccessful free-lance magazine articles, 
found himself last in the book by acci- 
dent. In the Thirties, there was such a 
rash of “Z” pseudonyms in the New York 
phone book (including one lady who 
billed herself as Margo Zzyzn) that the 
company prohibited such listings there- 
after. 


Censorship Denied. The Supreme 
Court this week unanimously extended 
Constitutional guarantees of free speech 
to the movies, reversing a ban on The 
Viracle, Italian film which tells of a sim- 
ple-minded woman who believes that her 
child was miraculously conceived. The 
Justices also allowed broadcasts.to “cap- 
tive audiences” on buses and trolleys, rul- 
ing that transit radio does not invade per- 
sonal privacy. 


Whopper. The black marlin, which 
rarely runs under 600 pounds, is one of 
the sea’s largest fish. They are most 
prevalent in a 30-mile area off Cabo 
Blanca, Peru, where the Humboldt Cur- 
rent provides an abundance of bait fish. 
There Alfred C. Glassell Jr. of Houston, 
Tex., last month boated a 1,025-pounder, 
the biggest game fish that has ever been 
taken on rod and reel. Previous official 
record: a 926-pound black marlin which 
was caught in 1926 in New Zealand 
waters. 





Wide World 
It didn’t get away. The biggest game 
fish ever taken on rod and reel. 
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ALONG THE AMERICAN WAY. 


by Wheeler McMillen 


What political courage costs 


Every politician knows that 
convictions can be expensive. Any time 
he takes a positive stand he risks the 
support of those who disagree. The 
more sharply and clearly public opin- 
ion is divided, the greater the risks. 

In this connection an interesting 
study has just been made known. The 
Lloyd H. Hall Co., a research organ- 
ization, conducted interviews with 
3,693 voters in 64 towns and cities 
scattered all over the U.S. Of this 
number, 1,342 said they favored Gen- 
eral Eisenhower for the Presidency. 

Each of the 1.342 was then asked 
to state whether his position would 
change if the General came out for or 
against certain of the issues which will 
be conspicuous during the campaign. 
The answers, while of course not to be 
taken as literally conclusive, do indi- 
cate the sort of problem a Presiden- 
tial candidate faces. 

For instance, only 59.1% of those 
questioned said that they would still 
vote for him if General -Eisenhower 
should declare himself in favor of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. On the other hand, 
only 54.7% said they would continue 
their support if the General took a po- 
sition against the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Thus, if this report comes any- 
where near the mark, when Eisen- 
hower reveals that he either favors or 
opposes the Taft-Hartley Act, he could 
lose four out of ten of his present 
declared supporters. 


* * * 


Not quite everyone appears to be 
against taxes. Since 88.6% of his sup- 
porters said they would still be for 
General Eisenhower if he came out for 
a reduction of the present level of tax- 
ation, there must be those who like 


taxes high. However, only 59.4% 
would go along with him if he came 
out for keeping up the present level. 

Inasmuch as foreign policy is ad- 
vanced as a major consideration, the 
next pair of figures arouse curiosity 
as to their real significance. If Gen- 
eral Eisenhower supports current for- 
eign policy, which involves large 
spending for the armed forces and 
grants to foreign nations, only 49.8% 
—less than half—of his advocates 
would still vote for him. 

But if he favored substantial cuts 
in the spending for armed forces and 
in grants to foreign nations, 69.3% 
would remain loyal to his cause. 


% *% *% 


Three other questions were 
addressed to those interviewed. A 
stand for increased Social Security 





United Press radiophoto 
The Eisenhowers. A recent photo of 
a man whose troubles are just starting. 


benefits would keep 80% of the gen- 
eral’s present support, but a stand for 
their reduction would leave only 
38.8% still for him. 

If he favored reducing Govern- 
ment spending, 87.5% still would want 
him, but if he favored continuance of 
the present spending level all but 
35.7% thought they would look for 
another candidate. On a compulsory 
Federal Employment Practices Com- 
mission, 68.1% would stand by if he 
favored it, while 36.3% would con- 
tinue to support him if he opposed it. 


* * * 


The public will expect General 
Eisenhower to report his views on these 
controversial subjects, and upon many 
others, with his return to the U.S. 

No doubt he will do so. He will 
not expect to receive the nomination 
nor to win the election without dis- 
closing his positions fully. As a matter 
of political realism he will probably 
have to do so. As a military com- 
mander in Europe, he could be a mys- 
tery candidate whom all sorts of peo- 
ple could invest with whatever views 
they hoped he shared. Back home in 
politics, lack of frankness may cost 
him more support than complete an- 
swers will risk. 


* a x 


Senator Taft does not face the 
same problem. His positions on every 
controversial question have been made 
known, and his supporters have taken 
them into account already. 

It will be interesting to see how 
General Eisenhower handles these po- 
litical hazards. 





Let’s quit kidding about taxes 


Baby is ‘in hock’ — but good — 


and is going to have to pay the bill 


These babies are the real victims of spending and 
waste by the mushrooming Federal Government. They will 
keenly realize that when they reach taxpaying age. 

From the day of their birth the tax burden piled on their 
parents has been growing. It is a burden which, in large 
part, these babies must take upon their own shoulders in the 
years of reckoning to come. 

Taxes are depriving them of many things. Taxes menace 
their living standards, their education and welfare. Taxes are 
reducing their inheritance. Inflation is thinning it. 

On these pages, Thomas G. Sabin, veteran TV producer- 
director, presents a distinguished young cast in a novel pres- 
entation of the facts of life—and taxes. The photos are by 
Constance Bannister, famous baby photographer. 


“But I’m down to my diapers already” 


In 157 years (1789-1945), the Federal Government took 
| $254 billion in taxes. In the last seven years (1946- 

1952), the Government took $307 billion in taxes .. . 
or $53 billion more, in seven years, than in all of the pre- 
ceding 157 years. 

And the trend is steadily upward. Federal money is not 
free money. The money the Government takes—and spends— 
is the money you earn. 









“Leave my piggy bank alone!’ 


Too late, Sonny—the Government taxes even savings 
y banks now. . . . Taxes add $2,000 to the cost of a new 

$8,000 home. . . . Taxes add $664 to the price of that 
new car the family needs. . . . Taxes every day put the bite 
on: 


The average pack of cigarettes.............12¢ 

The average gallon of gasoline.............. 634¢ 
TV sets, radios, refrigerators.................10% 
The family local phone bill..................15% 
RC GMNEOR ok 5 tee, fe cia yo 0s. © 0cctehe S's 20% 
Travel by rail, bus, ship, plane...............15% 
Tickets to movies, theaters, etc............... 20% 
co ge, Se SOP reet ety Tee 

a a a ee ee 20% 


A family in the $3,000—$4,000 income-tax bracket pays 
more than $1,000 in Federal, state and local taxes—or 
almost a third of its total income. 


Copyright 1952 
by Thomas G. Sabin 
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“Sumpin’s gotta be done 
..- and quick” 


earnings of more than $25,000 a year, it 

would get enough money to keep it running 
for about ten days at its present rate of expendi- 
tures. 

For every man, woman and child in this 
country, it costs $455 to run the Government 
this year. 

And every man, woman and child in this 
country now owes $1,650. Their debt rises with 
every breath they take. 

More than half of every dollar in profits 
earned by the corporations of this country is 
taken away in taxes. 

“The power to tax is the power to destroy.” 


3 If the Government grabbed all personal 


“My future is in your hands”’ 


The only way to get more money is (1) from the lower 
incomes or (2) printing more “worth less” money or 
(3) more borrowing. So, for your babies’ sakes, let’s 
plug up the Jeaks and stop unnecessary spending, misman- 


| 
; 
| agement and extravagance. Those who occupy public office 
should be even more careful of public money than they are of 


their own money. They are the trustees of the future. 







“You're worried... look what I’m facing” 


The Federal Government spent 
5 In 157 years (1789-1945)................$489 billion 
In the past 7 years (1946-52)............$330 billion 





Total spending ...............---$819 billion 
Total taxes .......cccccecee++-$001 billion 





Total national debt ...... $258 billion 
Or a debt of $6,600 for every family of four in the U.S. 


—> 















“Wise guys economize” 


We can’t afford to keep adding three 
new civilian employes to the Govern- 
ment payroll every working minute of 
the year. To run the State Department now 
costs 14 times as much and to run the 
Commerce Department 28 times as much 
as it did just 12 years ago. 

Here is how big Government spend- 
ing feeds the flames of inflation: 


1939 1951 

Average 5-room 

house ...........$4,500.00 $10,000.00 
All-wool man’s suit. . 35.00 57.50 
Average small car 

(at factory) ...... 774.00 1,735.00 
Milk (quart) ....... Al 23. 
Round steak (pound) 36 1.09 


Brother, that’s inflation! 


“What about using Mom’s housekeeping methods?” 


each dollar paid in taxes; your 

state and local governments 61¢. | 
By 1950 Washington took 69¢ of ev- 
ery tax dollar; your state and local 
governments only 3l¢. Let’s elimi- 
nate waste, duplication, corruption 
and extravagance in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Then your states, counties 
and towns can have more money for 
better paid teachers, po- 
licemen, firemen, etc.— 
without increasing taxes! 


7 In 1939, Washington took 39¢ of 





















‘How you can correct conditions’’ 


in Government affairs. . . . You can vote for 


8 You can take an active and intelligent interest 


candidates for public office who are pledged 
to enforce economy. . . . You can insist that the 


Government stop spending your tax money to go 
into business in competition with private citizens. 
. . » You can insist that your Senators and your 
Representative in Congress work for economy. 
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Fancy pants 
& higher education 


The “panty raid” delirium, “in- 
spired by Freud knows what,” as one 
Washington newspaper put it, continued 
to plague the nation’s campuses last 
week. 

At the University of Maryland, just 
across the District of Columbia line 
where scandals generally revolve around 
such things as mink and surplus tankers, 
a “lingerie legion” 1,000 strong charged 
to the cry: “We want panties.” 

Taunted by co-eds tossing panties 
from windows, they unhinged doors of 
dormitories, stripped wardrobes -of un- 
mentionables and swept out shouting, 
“Vive la brassiere!” 


Football Panties. One eager youth, 
aware as every Maryland man is that his 
football team was undefeated last fall, 
shouted: “We don’t want to be outdone 
by the Big Ten.” 

This was interpreted as a reference 
to the University of Michigan, which had 
the dubious distinction of introducing 
panty raids weeks ago when winter 
thawed to spring. Before Maryland, the 
lingerie raiders had struck in the Michi- 
gan pattern on some 20 campuses from 
Connecticut to Missouri. 

While educators deplored, editors 
chuckled in print or professed to see 
signs of deep discontent and tensions. 
Lingerie makers checked inventories and 
offered no complaints. Psychologists, usu- 
ally ready with a big word, explained it 
as evidence of “spring fever.” 

Only one solid conclusion could be 
drawn: With exam time at hand, this 
latest national silliness—which ranks 
with the campus goldfish-eating spree of 
the Thirties—cannot long endure. 


The enemy’s strength 


Japan and Alaska are prime tar- 
gets of a “significant” build-up of Red 
military strength in the Far East. Noted 
by Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, some de- 
tails on current Communist strength came 
this week from Japanese military sources. 

China and other Red satellites in 
Asia now have 3 million men under arms. 
The Soviet Far Eastern Army itself is 
600,000 strong. The Red Air Force in 
Asia has over 5,000 planes. Hainan Island 
is the newest of four Pacific bases for the 
Red Navy’s 50 to 70 submarines. 

An army of Czechs, Poles and others 
is drilling close to Alaska, across Bering 
Strait. And a “liberation army” has been 
formed with 75,000 of Russia’s World 
War II Japanese prisoners: 

Backing all this, American experts 
estimated last week, Soviet industrial out- 
put would double by 1970. But low work- 
er skills and harder-to-reach natural re- 
sources (plus a larger consumer popula- 
tion) would offset gains, keep relative 
production below that of the U.S. 
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Wide World 


Accolade. Ridgway’s newest medal is admired by his wife and President Truman. 


Ridgway reports on the Far East 
and moves to another danger zone 


Eisenhower’s successor knows the Red menace 


The Plain-Talking soldier was all 
the more impressive because he didn’t try 
to be dramatic.:He left the feeling in 
Washington last week that European de- 
fense would be in good hands. 

He was Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, 
en route from Japan, where he succeeded 
General Douglas MacArthur, to France 
to succeed General Dwight D. Eisenhow- 
er as supreme allied commander. 

Ridgway told Senators in secret re- 
marks, later made public, that Allied 
bombing of Manchurian bases would 
“greatly increase the danger of bringing 
the Russian Air Force into the Asiatic 
war.” 

At a news conference he said the 
Russians had been building up their Far 
Eastern military strength for a year, con- 
verting to fighter ‘jets in that area, con- 
structing new airfields and improving the 
old. 

Alarm Bell. Addressing Congress, 
he declared that Red propaganda charg- 
ing the United Nations with the use of 
germs and gas in Korea “should stand 
out as a monumental warning to the 
American people and the free world—a 
warning as menacing and as urgent as a 
forest fire bearing down upon a wooden 
village.” 

To a combined luncheon of the Na- 
tional Press Club, the Women’s National 
Press Club and the Overseas writers, 
General Ridgway said that the Reds 
themselves had the “capability” to wage 
germ warfare. 


The Communists, he said, are now 
“reacting—desperately, furiously—to the 
growing strength and determination of 


the free world to build a structure of de- 


fense, a structure whose solid foundation 
is America and the American people; a 
structure over which the forces of aggres- 
sion and despotism and slavery cannot 
gain control... . 

“This has long since ceased to be a 
fight for freedom for our Korean allies 
alone. .. . It has become and it con- 
tinues to be a fight for our own freedom.” 

During his crowded week in the U.S., 
Ridgway went to West Point for the 
150th anniversary ceremonies of the Mili- 
tary Academy—from which he was grad- 
uated in 1917—and received from Presi- 
dent Truman his third distinguished sérv- 
ice medal. 


People’s affairs 


Since July 1 the Government 
has taken in ..... .$51,238,696,119 
(Average family share: $1,151) 


Since July 1 the Government 


has spent $57,187,772,914 
(Average family cost: $1,285) 


The Government owes 
$259,094,578,141 
(Average family share: $5,822) 
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Pathfinder 
Give-and-take. Watertown furnishes 
USO dance instruction, hospitality ... 


. while the camp admits civilians to 


its boxing shows, provides toys for kids. 
Cpl. Harvey Pohl 
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Take a look at your town— 
from the serviceman’s point of view 


Watertown’s USO and hospitality top the GIs’ list 


A siren screamed. The motorist, 
emerging from New York’s Holland Tun- 
nel, pulled over. The policeman started 
to write a ticket. 

“Where are you 
gruffly. 

“Watertown, New York,” the motor- 
ist replied. 

The cop grinned. “On your way, 
mister,” he said. “I can’t arrest anyone 
from Watertown—not after the wonder- 
ful way you people treated me when I 
was in the Army.” 

Does your son, or your neighbor’s 
son, have such an attachment for the 
towns and cities near military installa- 
tions where he trains? Probably not. 
Many of the 3.6 million men in uniform 
are bitter towards civilians—with good 
reason. 

Some California churches, for exam- 
ple, quietly let it be known that they 
didn’t welcome servicemen. In Southern 
states, and even in Montana, civilians 
have pushed Negro servicemen off side- 
walks. In Washington, D. C., restaurant 
hostesses have been seen to make soldiers 
wait in line while they seated civilians 
waiting behind them. Greedy landlords 
have gouged servicemen’s families for 
quarters in woodsheds and chicken coops. 

Worst of all are the snubs, the GI’s 
feeling that he’s unwelcome. 

“I’ve been in a lot of camps,” said 
Maj. John B. Myers, Special Services 


from?” he asked 





oficer at Camp Drum, eight miles north- 
east of Watertown. “And often I’ve felt 
that the attitude was ‘we'll take your 
dollar but that’s all we want to see of 
you!’ But not in Watertown... .” 

Last week, as the nation settled back 
after Armed Forces Day parades, Water- 
town loomed as an outstanding example 
of a community which wasn’t satisfied 
just to applaud the marchers—then for- 
get them. It has a year-round program 
of friendliness to the GI, and manages to 
preserve it even when the number of 
troops at Camp Drum stretches close to 
the population of Watertown (34,350). 

The Watertown YMCA displays an 
80-foot “Welcome Servicemen” banner. 
encourages GIs to use its pool. Citizens 
invite soldiers to dinner, or to week ends 
at summer cottages. “Open houses” at 
the churches, too, provide wholesome 
entertainment and home-cooked food. The 
USO isn’t much to look at, but its girls 
are: many are below the World War II 
average hostess age (20 plus), a recog- 
nition that today’s soldier is younger. 


Some service towns have a two- 
price system, one for civilians and a 
higher one for GIs. But Watertown’s 
two-price system works in the GI’s 
favor. He gets, for example, a $1.45 
turkey dinner at Gregory Gagas’s 
restaurant for only $1. A room 
which costs the tourist $5 often costs 
the GI only $3, thanks to a stiff USO 
policy of not recommending rooms 
which do not meet its price and 
sanitation requirements. 


Watertown merchants offer as many 
as 15 gifts a week to servicemen with 
“lucky serial numbers”; the Star Taxi 
Co. hauls GI hitch-hikers to town—free. 

Often. across the nation, vice and 
gambling have come to town with the 
lonely, fun-bent serviceman. Local police. 
especially in certain northern Florida 
areas, make a virtual sport of arresting 
Gls. Not Watertown. 

There is no organized prostitution 
or gambling there. The Camp Drum 
venereal disease rate is lowest in the 
entire First Army area, and arrests of 
servicemen are less than 10% of total 
arrests in Watertown. 

Says Watertown’s ex-stationmaster 
mayor, John H. Newman: “We give the 
serviceman so much to do and try so hard 
to show him we’re his friends that—if he 
has any decency at all—he’ll behave.” 

This Golden Rule policy has brought 
rich dividends. When, for example, Wa- 
tertown sheltered blizzard-bound Gls in 
theaters and hotels last winter, Camp 
Drum promptly reciprocated by offering 
its equipment for street cleaning. Sim- 
ilarly, the camp met a shortage of play- 
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grounds in the Watertown schools by 
throwing its gymnasium open to local 
youngsters. Gls gave 1,500 pints of blood 
to Watertown’s blood bank, and last 
Christmas collected two truckloads of 
toys for the local orphanage. 


Beginning. How did such enlight- 
ened policies start? 

Some Watertown citizens point to 
the city’s 150-year-old tradition of “get- 
ting along” with servicemen. Still others 
say it’s simply good sense: Camp Drum 
is Watertown’s biggest industry and 
should get preferential treatment. 

But a lot of the credit must go to 
Watertown’s John W. Hall. As a World 
War II member of the 4th Armored Divi- 
sion, Sergeant Hall tasted Watertown’s 
hospitality, liked the city so well he mar- 
ried a local girl, settled there and de- 
veloped the Star Taxi Co., Watertown’s 
biggest cab business. 

After Korea, young Hall (he’s only 
32 now) saw need for a revived USO. 
With $150 of his own cash, a much 
greater contribution in time, and a pet 
theory (“get all the service and veterans’ 
clubs working for a cause, not just one 
or two”), he got servicemen’s dances 
rolling. Early this year, a paid USO di- 
rector, Fred Dechowitz, took over. 

Across the nation the USO, a post- 


You can help Gls 


1. Remember—most GIs are 
civilians at heart, and seek to re- 
tain civilian ties. 

2. Consider asking servicemen 
at nearby camps to lead your local 
Boy Scout troops, act in a little 
theater, teach Sunday school. 

3. Invite to your service club 
luncheons GIs who are sons of club 
members in other communities. 

4. Let camp chaplains know 
you'd like servicemen for dinner or 
week ends; some farm Gls even 
welcome the chance to milk a cow 






















again. 

5. In any event, give to the 
Community Chest; it supports 
USO. 


war casualty, is rolling again. Last year 
its Community Chest quota exceeded $12 
million. Out of this have come tours of 
entertainers for camps; hostesses have 


even been flown into isolated Arctic 
bases; scores of new club rooms have 
opened. 
But even USO chairman Hall knows 
that USO, though useful, is not enough. 
“There’s a danger,” Dr. Sherwood 
Gates, chief of community relations for 
the Air Force, said last week, “that once 
a serviceman’s club is established the 
community will figure the serviceman has 
been taken care of ... and forget him. 
“You need more than just buildings. 
You must give the serviceman a feeling 
he is a part of the community near his 
base. He can get that only by identifying 
his interests with the community’s.” 
—Dona.p S, StROETZEL 
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A new weapon against a top killer? 


Blood test may predict hardening of the arteries 


Hardening of the arteries—the big- 
gest factor in deaths from man’s No. 1 
killer, heart disease—may one day be 
controlled as easily as is diabetes. 

That hope could be read between the 
lines of a report in the technical maga- 
zine Science last week. In it, Drs. Chris- 
tian B. Anfinsen, Ray K. Brown and Ed- 
win Boyle of the National Heart Insti- 
tute told of a mysterious “clearing factor” 
in the blood and its relation to athero- 
sclerosis. 

Atherosclerosis is a form of arterio- 
sclerosis (hardening of the arteries) in 
which fatty, plaque-shaped particles are 
deposited on the blood vessel walls. They 
build up a choking lining; in time they 
may calcify and harden. The heart works 
harder to pump blood through. High 
blood pressure often results. 

Artery walls robbed of their elas- 
ticity by the deposits may rupture under 
the pressure and fatal hemorrhages re- 
sult. Or blood may stagnate and clot at 
spots where the rough lining forms a trap. 
These clots may break away, floating 
through the blood stream to clog a vital 
blood passage. Strokes and conditions 
like coronary thrombosis may result. 

A cause of kidney damage, heart at- 
tacks and diseases of senility, this kind of 
hardening of the arteries is the chief vil- 
lain in death and disability. Half the 767.- 
000 heart deaths in the U.S. last year 
stemmed from it. Atherosclerosis develops 
gradually without outward sign, and its 
cause has been one of medical research’s 
greatest challenges. 


Dangerous Fat. Investigators have 
shown that certain monster-sized fatty 
molecules are culprits in the formation of 
the plaque-shaped deposits. Cholesterol, a 
substance found plentifully in meats and 
dairy products, is involved. But it’s not 
how much fat you eat, scientists now gen- 
erally believe, but how your body handles 
it that is important in hardening of the 
arteries. 

The oversized fat molecules show up 
in the blood after a meal, give a cloudy 
appearance to the plasma. Normally your 
body breaks down these big fatty parti- 
cles into smaller ones and cloudiness dis- 
appears. When the body fails to handle 
big molecules properly, the plaque for- 
mation, of atherosclerosis begins. 

Intrigued by the discovery that anti- 
clotting heparin seemed somehow in- 
volved in clearing up the cloudiness, the 
Institute chemists launched an investiga- 
tion nine months ago. 

Last week they reported that, besides 
heparin, two other substances are needed 
to produce this result. They have suc- 
ceeded in isolating the substances and in 
duplicating the body’s process in a test 
tube. 

One is a protein found in blood 
plasma. The other is made by cells in cer- 


tain tissues, especially the heart and the 
lungs. “Apparently,” Dr. Anfinsen ex- 
plains, “the tissue agent—which may be 
an enzyme—works with heparin and the 
plasma protein to form the clearing fac- 
tor. We’re not even sure enough of what 
the substances are to give them a name 
yet.” 

But if this promising lead holds up, 
it may be possible for a simple blood test 
to show whether your body’s dwindling 
ability to produce the clearing factor 
makes you a candidate for hardening of 
the arteries. If so, replacing the missing 
factor may control atherosclerosis—as in- 
sulin does diabetes. 

It is one of the most exciting leads in 
heart research in years. 


The happy kids 


Ronnie and Donnie Galyon of 
Dayton, Ohio, don’t know they are un- 
usual children. 

At 7 months they are as playful as 
any other kids; they especially enjoy the 
“chair-tender” that their father, a 27- 
year-old apprentice plumber, has built 
for them. 

“To watch the boys slug each other 
in the crib you would never know they 
are Siamese twins,” says a nurse at St. 
Elizabeth’s Hospital. 

Except for being joined at the ab- 
domen, they are perfectly normal: each 
has complete control of his mental facul- 
ties. By the time they are 2 years old, doc- 
tors hope to be able to cut the tissue that 
joins them, and if necessary to replace 
part of the intestine of one. 





Proud parents. Ronnie and Donnie may 
go their separate ways at 2. 
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Donning the black robe can change men’s thinking 


The two biggest questions before 
the Supreme Court last week were (1) 
what to do about President Truman’s seiz- 
ure of the steel industry and (2) how the 
decision would affect the Court’s prestige. 

Special circumstances made it neces- 
sary for the Court to take a close look at 
itself and to review the facts of life that 
concern an impartial judiciary. 

Sharp critics have pointed out that 
eight members of the Court, either as 


Government officials or judges, previously 
approved or condoned seizure of private 
property in time of emergency. 

Chief Justice Fred M. Vinson was 
President Roosevelt’s Economic Stabilizer 
when the Government seized Montgomery 
Ward and ordered the Army to remove 
President Sewell Avery by force. 

As a judge of the Fourth Circuit 
Court of Appeals, Justice Sherman Min- 
ton ruled in favor of the Government 


Cronies. Justices Clark and Vinson now must rule for or against the President. 


United Press 


Wide World 
Supreme Court. Justices Frankfurter, Black, Chief Justice Vinson, Reed, Douglas (front) ; Clark, Jackson, Burton, Minton, 


Will the Democrat-appointed Court 
restrict President Truman’s powers? 


when this case came to trial. Justice Tom 
C. Clark, then Attorney General, gave an 
opinion holding that the President’s 
power to “deal with emergencies” is “ex- 
ceedingly great.” 

When Justice Robert H. Jackson was 
Attorney General he advised President 
Roosevelt that his seizure of the Cali- 
fornia plant of North American Aviation, 
Inc., was legal. Justices Hugo Black, Wil- 
liam O. Douglas, Felix Frankfurter and 
Stanley F. Reed concurred in an opinion 
affirming President Roosevelt’s right to 
remove Japanese-Americans from the Pa- 
cific Coast after Pearl Harbor—a case in- 
volving both persons and property. 


Friends in Court. Four of the nine 
Justices who now will pass on a Constitu- 
tional question rated as the most impor- 
tant of modern times were once Presiden- 
tial “cronies.” Vinson, Clark, Minton and 
Harold H. Burton were appointed to the 
Court by the man whose act they were 
now called upon to review. The other five 
members were appointed by Franklin 
Roosevelt—Frankfurter, Douglas, Jack- 
son, Reed and Black. 

Neither of these circumstances 
should discredit in advance the Court’s 
upcoming steel opinion. But they will 
cause the opinion to be subjected to far 
more than casual scrutiny. People will 
want to know where each member of the 
Court stood and why. Further, these cir- 
cumstances raise two questions of enor- 
mous human and professional interest: 


1. Has a member of the Court 
as much right to change as other 
men? 


Acting Attorney General Philip B. 
Perlman, when arguing the Government's 
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case for seizure, bore down heavily on 
the fact that Justice Jackson as Attorney 
General had supported the President’s 
right of emergency seizure. “But Justice 
Jackson was not ‘his honor’ when he said 
that,” Justice Frankfurter remarked, in- 
dicating that “Jackson was then a parti- 
san lawyer; and what a man says at the 
bar as a lawyer or acts he performs as an 
administrator or executive can give no in- 
dication of what he thinks or ought to 
think as a judge.” 

Other members of the court have ex- 
pressed their views on the question: 

Vinson: “There isn’t a man on the 
Court who lacks the courage to change his 
mind or his expressed opinion if the facts 
of a case and his new insight into the 
legal aspects call for it.” 

Clark: “As Attorney General a man 
fights to establish a law or an act as Con- 
stitutional because it is his duty. What he 
did then cannot bind or compromise his 
opinion as a judge.” 


Repentance. Jackson once con- 
curred in the Court’s opinion in a-_case 


‘known as McGrath vs. Kirstensen. Since 


his finding was contrary to an opinion he 
had given in the same case when he was 
Attorney General, he explained his posi- 
tion. What he wrote is known by his asso- 
ciates as his “sackcloth and ashes” opin- 
ion, and is a witty analysis of the circum- 
stances under which a judge may change 
his mind. He said his first opinion ap- 
peared to him now “as foggy as the stat- 
ute he was asked to interpret.” 

Discussing how a judge may recede 
from a prior opinion that has proved un- 
tenable, he quoted a noted judge who ex- 
cused himself by saying: “The matter 
does not appear to me now as it ap- 
pears to have appeared to me then.” Jack- 
son continued: “And Mr. Justice Story, 
accounting for his contradiction of his 
own former opinion, quite properly put 
the matter: ‘My own error, however, can 
furnish no ground for its being adopted 
by the court.’ Perhaps Dr. Johnson really 
went to the heart of the matter when he 
explained a blunder in his dictionary— 
‘Ignorance, sir, ignorance.’ But an escape 
less self-depreciating was taken by Lord 
Westbury, who, it is said, rebuffed a bar- 
rister’s reliance upon an earlier opinion 
of his lordship: ‘I can only say I am 
amazed that a man of my intelligence 
should have been guilty of giving such an 
opinion.’ ” 


Change of Heart. All nine Justices 
are familiar with the observations of one 
of their great predecessors, Chief Justice 
Salmon P. Chase, in Hepburn vs. Gris- 
wold, a Jegal-tender case. Chase pointed 
out that amid the tumult and danger of 
the Civil War many jurists adopted views 
never before entertained by them. 
“Some,” he said, “who were strongly 
averse to making Government notes a 
legal tender felt themselves constrained 
to acquiesce. . . . Not a few who then 
insisted on its necessity .. . br acquiesced 
.. . have, since the return of peace, and 
under the influence of the calmer time, 
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Charles Evans Hughes. His book told 
of times when the Court lost respect. 


” 


reconsidered their conclusions. . . . 

In this opinion Justice Chase re- 
versed the position he had taken as Sec- 
retary-of the Treasury. 

For millions of laymen the issue in- 
volved in the steel seizure is simple. They 
know the Acting Attorney General de- 
fended the President’s course on the 
ground that a “catastrophe” threatened 
“the very existence of the nation.” But 
they know that this emergency—if there 
was one—was brought about by the Presi- 
dent’s by-passing the Taft-Hartley law 
which Congress had set up for handling 
exactly the situation that existed. Many 
felt the alleged emergency and catas- 
trophe were entirely synthetic, with a 
labor-biased Wage Stabilization Board 





Brown Brothers 


_Chief Justice Chase. Men on the Court 


have changed their minds before. 


giving workers an unprecedented hike. 

For reasons such as this, many lay- 
men now wait anxiously to see whether 
the Supreme Court will find the circum- 
stances of the steel seizure different from 
those that took place in wartime. 


2. Does a judge owe a debt of 
gratitude to the man who appointed 
him? Should the source of his ap- 
pointment carry any weight when 
he passes on a case involving this 
man? 


Chief Justice Vinson once said: 
“Your best judgment on the facts and 
the law is the thing that counts. Inside a 
man there is a quiet small voice. There 
are things you cannot do and stay at 
peace with it.” 

At Harvard Felix Frankfurter sup- 
ported the Square Deal of Theodore 
Roosevelt and the New Deal of FDR be- 
cause of what he believed was their com- 
mon characteristic—an attempt “to recon- 
cile modern economic forces with the de- 
mands of a popular democracy.” 

A New Dealer sneered in print be- 
cause Justice Frankfurter’s opinions from 
the bench did not appear to him as fol- 
lowing the New Deal line. Frankfurter 
commented: “As to the gratitude of a 
judge for his appointment, that is totally 
irrelevant. He is appointed to do a job, 
not to pay off a debt.” 


Answer. “When a man goes on the 
bench,” says Frankfurter, “he ceases to 
be a partisan. Does he change because he 
puts on a black gown? My answer is em- 
phatically yes. He is sucked into influ- 
ences that make him different. . . 

“He should have no views on politi- 
cal issues and should be intellectually dis- 
interested. He is concerned with profound 
questions that call for detachment and to 
help him he has been given a life term 
and freedom from worry about being out 
of a job. 

“Nine men on the Supreme Court at 
any one time are not just nine men. Some- 
how, invisibly but potently, alongside 
each of them sits John Marshall, Joseph 
P. Bradley, Miller, Holmes, Hughes, 
Brandeis, and Cardozo. Their influence is 
a heritage . . . making for judicial integ- 
rity and intellectual honesty.” 

The late Chief Justice Charles Evans 
Hughes pointed out that three times in 
its history the Court had suffered griev- 
ously from “self-inflicted wounds.” It lost 
respect by its decisions in the Dred Scott 
case, the legal tender cases and by its 
erratic indecisions over Constitutionality 
of the income tax. 

Today the Justices are acutely aware 
that a decision on the steel seizure—if in- 
sufficiently supported by law, logic and 
facts—could deal the Court another griev- 
ous wound. Justice Jackson probably had 
this in mind when he brushed aside de- 
mands for an overnight decision and said 
he would oppose handing down a deci- 
sion without a full written opinion by the 
Court and an opportunity for dissenting 
views if any Justices found it necessary 
to dissent.—M. K. WiseHart 
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Education: the gold rush of 1952 


June graduates, swamped by high-salaried offers, 
find this a banner job year 


The college graduate, who in the 
Thirties often went jobless, has come into 
his own. 

His diploma, then an unrewarding 
symbol of culture, is now a rocket carry- 
ing him towards dollars and opportunity. 
Employers court and flatter him. 

Does he need training before he 
can fill a job? The company is ready with 
an on-the-job training program. Is the 
draft closing in on him? Big business 
will hire him anyway in the hope he'll 
come back after his two years’ military 
service. The test is not what he has to 
offer, but what the company will offer. 

Last week, as the colleges got ready 
to spill out their crop of 315,000 new, 
1952 graduates, the companies were offer- 
ing plenty. They were selling them- 
selves with alluring brochures, masterly 
sales talks, free trips to their plants. 
Some colleges were limiting visits from 
industry’s talent scouts so the students 
would have time to study. 

Executives who began as office boys 
in the depression years are startled by 
the graduate’s demands. His starting 
salary will be from 100% to 300% more 
than they got at first. It will be 10% 
to 15% above that of last year’s grad- 
uate. It’s the biggest job-getting year in 
U.S. college history. 

One engineering senior reported 15 


job offers. The 248 seniors at Drexel 
Institute of Technology, Philadelphia, 
have their choice of 1.200 jobs. At Lowa 
State University, 300 companies asked 
to interview prospective engineers. 

The college girl, who has no draft 
worries, is sharing in the boom. Wellesley 
College reports that job opportunities 
for the nation’s 100,000 women gradu- 
ates have been “better this year than at 
any time since World War II.” Many 


Vignette of a cicerone 


United Press 
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Doris Ann Hall, 13, of Hudson, 
N. C. (pop. 922) won the 25th Na- 
tional Spelling Bee last week and 
rated a kiss from the runner-up, Mar- 
jorie Foliart, 13-year-old good loser 
from Crafton, Pa. (pop. 8,066). 

For eight hours in the Commerce 
Department Auditorium at Washing- 
ton, 51 contestants from all over the 
U.S. spelled words that would stump 
many a college professor. By early 
afternoon all but Doris Ann and Mar- 
jorie had been spelled down. 

Marjorie had her chance to win 
the championship when Doris Ann 
misspelled cicerone by ending it in 
“3.” Marjorie had only to spell cicer- 
one and one other word—/farraginous 
—to win. She got by cicerone but she 
left out an “r” in farraginous and gave 
Doris Ann new life. Doris Ann sup- 
plied the “double r,” spelled vignette 
correctly, won the championship, $500 
and a trip to New York. Marjorie got 
$300. 

Doris Ann, an_ eighth-grader, 
prepped for the bee by studying three 
hours a day since November. 








Black Star 


June crop. The workaday world waits for them with open arms—and checkbooks. 


college officials warn that the graduate’s 
inflated wage offers may give him an in- 
flated sense of his own value. 

One firm was reported offering $10.- 
000 a year for a sales engineer. Michigan 
State reports starting salaries that ap- 
pear to be typical: $250 to $550 a month 
for men and $150 to $450 for women. 

Biggest stimulus for the salary of- 
fers is the fact that 75% of this year’s 
graduates are prospects for military serv- 
ice. However, many don’t know when 
they'll be called up, and the critical 
shortage of technical experts gives others 
a chance for occupational deferment. 


Big Bubble. Robert B. Brown, sec- 
retary of Kenyon College, Gambier, 
Ohio, reports: “Our students . . . are 
rushed as though for a secret society. 
Some day I’m afraid the bubble will 
burst and there will be a bad letdown.” 

Leonard Vaughan, personnel direc- 
tor of George Washington University in 
the nation’s capital, finds many students 
are more interested in immediate salary 
than in prospects or the satisfaction 
they'll get from the jobs. 

The graduates are quick to defend 
themselves. They want to know how they 
can live without good salaries. One com- 
plained that “the money won’t buy any- 
thing any more.” 

But idealism is found among gradu- 
ates, too. Typical is Arlene Ursin, at 
Michigan State, a specialist in education 
of the blind. She says: “Teaching isn’t 
the best-paying field, but it is satisfying 
and gratifying work.” 

Nor is Raymond Bancroft, 21, a 
history major at George Washington, 
much tempted by money. He dreams of 
owning a small town newspaper, “mak- 
ing it up once a week, then sitting back 
and watching my neighbors.” 
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OPS: the spud jumps:e% 





Price supports run the once-plentiful potatoes 
out of stores and into the black market 


At Littleton, N. H., in the heart of 
the Connecticut River Valley potato area, 
a strange sign appeared last week in a 
restaurant window: “Baked potato, 
$1.39.” Dinner was tossed in free. 

In Buffalo, N.Y., a lucky couple ex- 
claimed with delight at a wedding gift of 
100 pounds of potatoes. All over the 
country housewives had trouble finding 
potatoes for sale; the fortunate some- 
times paid twice the ceiling price. 

In its practiced way, the Office of 
Price Stabilization turned out smooth ex- 
planations for the six-week-old scarcity. 
“OPS ceilings have nothing to do with 
the shortage,” said Price Stabilizer Ellis 
Arnall. “It is our conviction we have 
acted completely in the public interest in 
imposing ceilings.” 

Bad for the Crops. OPS officials 
explained that the shortage existed before 
the agency put the ceilings into effect last 
January. After price supports were 
ended Dec. 31, 1950, farmers cut their 
acreage by 20%. Then bad weather in- 
creased the production loss to 25%. 

(Wisely, the officials did not remind 
the potato-hungry citizens of the 500 mil- 
lion bushels of potatoes the Government 
bought and destroyed under the price- 
support program.) 

The explanation sounded good. But 
many a merchant, recalling other short- 
ages created by price controls, insisted 
that the OPS ceiling prevented the deli- 
cate adjustment of supply to demand 
which is a function of free market prices. 

If there were no ceiling, prices would 
have gone up as the shortage became ap- 
parent. Naturally, the consumer would 
have bought fewer potatoes. Since the 





Double fiasco. Government planning a few years ago 
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La Mendola for Pathfinder 


“Oh, Freddy, you shouldn’t have!” 


supply was only 4 million bushels under 
estimated needs, it would have been 
stretched out until new crops reached the 
market in early summer. But, under low 
ceiling prices, the public continued heavy 
buying. Thus a deficiency was trans- 
formed abruptly into a_famine. 

Whitney Tharin, secretary of the Na- 
tional Potato Council, called Arnall’s 
statement “pure gibberish.” He pointed 
out that farmers in Southern states did 
not plan their crops until after the an- 
nouncement of the ceilings on Jan. 5. 

They cut their acreage by 50% be- 
cause they couldn’t make enough under 
the ceiling, he said. Without controls, 
Southern potatoes would have been avail- 


able in quantity by last week. The black 
market, which haunts controls like a 
shadow, appeared as the shortage became 
critical. Last week 2,200 price control en- 
forcement agents were investigating over- 
ceiling prices and “tie-in” sales. They 
asked for court injunctions against 70 
growers, wholesalers and retailers. 

But the black market continued to 
grow. Many law-abiding firms faced seri- 
ous losses in competition with others less 
scrupulous about OPS regulations. In 
New York, Potato Service, Inc., which 
serves 500 restaurants and city institu- 
tions, suspended operations until prices 
return to normal. 

Tharin pointed out that if the price 
ceiling continues in effect, farmers will 
have no incentive to increase their plant- 
ing and another shortage may crop up 
next year. 


Waiting for Cliff 


A forgetful playwright told the 
house Un-American Activities Committee 
a familiar tale last week. Clifford Odets 
said he joined the Communist Party in 
1934, but that he left it in disgust at its 
cultural dictation after “six or nine 
months.” 

Until the committee gently reminded 
him, the author of Golden Boy, Waiting 
for Lefty, Clash by Night and several 
other hits didn’t remember that he had 
associations with more than 20 commu- 
nist-front groups as late as 1950. 

Playwright Lillian Hellman also ap- 
peared, said she had not been a CP mem- 
ber after 1950 but refused to testify 
about people she knew before then. She 
didn’t want to “hurt innocent people 
whom I knew many years ago in order to 
save myself,” she explained in a letter to 
the committee. She didn’t like “subver- 
sion or disloyalty in any form,” she said, 
and if she had ever seen any she certainly 
would have reported it to the proper au- 
thorities. 





United Press, Wide World 
resulted in rotting piles of potatoes; today it is causing a potato famine. 
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Country music comes to town 


Hillbilly tunes hit a high-water mark 


as they roll over Times Square 


Every year since 1935, the Hotel 
Astor Roof has offered its summer patrons 
dance music by great name bands. Harry 
James’s trumpet and Tommy Dorsey’s 
trombone have sounded sweetly over the 
soft footsteps of waiters and the gentle 
tinkle of cutlery at the famous Times 
Square skyline supper club. 

Last week—May 26—the Astor Roof 
began its 1952 season. The patrons were 
the same sophisticated people. The food 
and drink were as delicious and expen- 
sive as ever. Only two things were dif- 
ferent. Every table was reserved, which 
hadn’t happened in a long time. And not 
a name band was to be seen, or heard. 
Instead, there was entertainment of a 
very different kind. 


Talent Quest. Robert K. Christen- 
berry, who runs the Astor, is a shrewd 
man (in fact, he is sometimes called the 
unoficial mayor of Times Square), 
shrewd enough to give his customers 
credit for knowing what they want. Last 
summer, after the best efforts of Freddy 
Martin and Sammy (Swing and Sway) 
Kaye failed to crowd the Roof, Christen- 
berry concluded that he was up against 
a trend. Being shrewd, he decided to get 
ahead of the trend. He did some hard 
thinking and took a short trip. When he 
came back, he had signed up a season’s 
worth of entertainment brand new to 
Broadway. 

His trip took him to Nashville, Tenn. 
What he got, for the Astor Roof in the 
heart of the entertainment world, was 16 
solid weeks of hillbilly music. 

First fortnight’s attraction consisted 
of the nationally broadcast portion (Sat- 
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urday evening on NBC, sponsored by 
Prince Albert tobacco) of Nashville’s 
world-famous Grand Ole Opry, with 
singer Red Foley as master of ceremonies 
and the beloved comedienne Sarah 
Ophelia Cannon, better known to 10 mil- 
lion fans as Minnie Pearl, the gossip of 
Grinder’s Switch. The next two weeks 
would bring Roy Acuff, singer-publisher- 
composer and onetime candidate for 
Tennessee’s governorship. After him were 
to come lean Ernest Tubb, the Texas 
Troubador; guitarist Little Jimmy Dick- 
ens; Hank Snow, the Singing Ranger; 


Red Foley. Prince Albert Show’s star 


watches other Opry acts from backstage. 
Pathfinder-United Press 
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Pathfinder-United F 
Duet. Pert Anita Carter, of the Carter 
Sisters, helps Hank Williams sing one of 
his own compositions, 1 Can’t Help It. 


young Carl Smith, fastest rising of hill- 
billy stars, with the Carter Sisters (an 
act named after A. P. Carter, first of the 
famous hillbilly entertainers); George 
Morgan and Ray Price, the latter perhaps 
the only current “big” country singer who 
reads music readily, or has ever been 
heard to hum an opera aria, and, ending 
the season with a bang on Sept. 13, 
singer-composer Hank Williams. 

This adds up to the top-star roster 
of station WSM, Nashville, home of the 
Opry and center of U.S. country music. 
With the addition of a few big non-Opry 
names—Eddy Arnold, the Tennessee 
Plowboy; Lefty (Always Late) Frizzell; 
bandleader Pee Wee King; Hank Thomp- 
son—it would almost comprise a blue 
ribbon list of America’s country music 
makers. (This would leave out the “West- 


Smith & Dickens. Little Jimmy joins 
tall Carl in a romantic Opry serenade. 
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Henry Schofield Studio 


Opry night. Old Ryman Auditorium can hold 8,300; once 18,000 tried to get in. 


ern” song singers, a different category, 
though it might include Cliffe Stone and 
Tennessee Ernie, who have established at 
Station KFXM, San Bernardino, Calif., a 
flourishing West Coast hillbilly center.) 

There was no reason to suppose that 
Mr. Christenberry’s Tennessee lineup 
would fail to wow New York. Although 
few of its stars had hit Manhattan before, 
they had met the best New York or Holly- 
wood had to offer in another testing area 
—records and radio—and had done very 
well indeed. 


Invasion. Ten years ago, anyone 
who wanted to hear a lot of hillbilly 
music had to go to hillbilly country to 
do so. Now there is no major area in the 
United States not served by at least one 
disk jockey who relies almost exclusively 
on country music. Some of these have 
enormous followings, notably Randy 
Blake, WJJD, Chicago; Johnny Hicks, 
KRLD, Dallas; Fred Kirby, WBT, Char- 
lotte, N. C., and Joe Rumore, WVOK, 
Birmingham. And, since the beginning of 
World War II country music has grown 
vastly. It is outranked, profit-wise, only 
by the straight “pops” category. A good 
country disk will often sell up to one 
third as many copies for Columbia, Dec- 
ca, RCA Victor, Capitol or M-G-M as a 
regular “pop” hit, and sometimes even 
more. 

Few country songs, of course, do as 
well as Elton Britt’s There’s a Star- 
Spangled Banner Waving Somewhere, 
which was 1943’s best seller (more than a 
million disks) but now any record by 
Arnold, Williams, Frizzell, Smith, Thomp- 
son or Foley is likely to top a quarter- 
million. 

In another way, too, hill music has 
invaded the town market. When, during 
and after the war, name bands’ sales be- 
gan dropping, hillbilly moved into the 
gap. (Sophisticated rhythms didn’t fit 
with wartime loneliness; simple, heart- 
felt, country songs did.) What New York 
and Hollywood recording artists did was 
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to adopt some country tunes and imitate 
others. For example, My Truly, Truly 
Fair is pure Broadway hillbilly. But gen- 
uine hill songs which have also become 
pop hits are astonishingly numerous. 

Among the latter are Hank Williams’ 
Cold, Cold Heart and Hey, Good Lookin’ ; 
Lefty Frizzell’s /f You’ve Got the Money; 
Floyd Tilman’s Slipping Around, and 
Ernest Tubb’s Walking the Floor. Most 
remarkable, of course, is Pee Wee King’s 
Tennessee Waltz (the Patti Page version 
alone sold 3 million disks in a year. King 
also wrote Bonaparte’s Retreat and Slow 
Poke). There are many others. 

A good many hilly music singers 
write their own material, or much of it. 
“TI have wrote songs for years, ever since 
I can remember,” says Hank Williams, 


Columbia Records 


Roy Acuff 





Hank Snow 





whose ditties number more than 500. He 
can dash one off in half an hour: “If it 
takes over 30 minutes to an hour, I usual- 
ly throw it away. People don’t write 
music. It’s given to you; you sit there 
and wait and it comes to you.” This 
makes him, like many of his colleagues, 
a double-threat man. He and Eddy Ar- 
nold, perhaps the best-paid single-threat 
man, gross between $150,000 and $200,- 
000 a year each. Acuff, a quadruple- 
threat man, also owns half a music pub- 
lishing house (Acuff-Rose) and a huge 
amusement resort, Dunbar Cave, near 


Nashville. 


Home Again. Hillbilly musicians 
draw huge crowds for personal appear- 
ances around the nation (Hank Williams 
sang to 32,000 in Dallas May 17). Texas, 
Pennsylvania, California, Maryland (Bal- 
timore) and the ‘District of Columbia are 
their best territories. But, come Satur- 
day night, most of them make super- 
human efforts to get back to Nashville 
and WSM for the Opry. 

They almost have to. “If they don’t 
tie to this program, they fade,” says the 
man who knows more about it than any- 
one else. This is James Denny, youngish, 
gravel-voiced manager of WSM and di- 
rector of its artists bureau. Under his 
management, WSM’s Opry has grown 
until it sometimes now turns away up to 
10,000 would-be paying spectators on 
Saturday nights. And now hillbilly music 
has forced its way into the strongest cita- 
del on the Great White Way. Denny came 
to New York for the opening, but not 
because he feared his artists would be 
dazzled by the Astor’s glamor. He thought 
his presence might, instead, reassure 
them that they were still in the big time 
—even though they were 925 miles away 
from Nashville. 


RCA Victor Walden S. Fabry 


Lefty Frizzell 


Capitol Records 
Martha Carson 


RCA Victor 


Pee Wee King 


Grins & “git-tars.” For some reason, few women are among the top country singers. 
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ONE OUT OF EVERY TEN VACATIONISTS THIS SUMMER 
WILL BE STOPPED BY A FLAT TIRE’... 





DON'T LET A "FLAT" SPOIL YOUR HOLIDAY TRIP! 


You can glide along the highway without worrying about punc- 
tures or tire failures...if your tires contain the amazing Seiberling 
Sealed-Air Tubes with their patented puncture-sealing bulkheads. 





EVEN A SMALL NAIL can puncture an ordinary Here’s why these tubes are superior: 
tube... and stop you cold—miles from help. 
@ Seiberling Sealed-Air Tubes can take hundreds of punctures... 


and never lose an ounce of pressure. 


3 They seal punctures permanently...while the nail or puncturing 
object is in the tube, and after it has been removed. 


& They protect your tires against the most common and dangerous 
causes of blowouts: bruised or broken sidewalls. 





A PIECE OF GLASS slashing through a tire into e . . a? ‘ 
an ordinary tube can cause a serious accident. Based on nation-wide surveys and statistical service records 
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CHUCK HOLES LIKE THIS are dangerous! Roads are 
worse this year ... and bad roads lead to tire trouble. 
Avoid both blowouts and punctures, by checking 
your tires and air pressure regularly, and by equip- 
_ ping your car with Seiberling Sealed-Air Tubes. 


STOP...LOOK...LISTEN... and protect yourself 
against tire failure on dangerous railroad crossings. 
A rough grade-crossing can damage a tire even at 
moderate speeds. Protect yourself against these 
danger spots— with Seiberling Sealed-Air Tubes. 





BEFORE YOU BUY ANY PUNCTURE-SEALING TUBES 


Make this Comparison! 


REGULAR TUBE. A regular tube is just 
a single thickness of rubber. Puncture 
it, and all the air escapes immediately. 
This sudden loss of air can throw your 
car out of control . . . might cause a 
serious accident. Give yourself and 
your family the protection of puncture- 
sealing tubes. 


Your Seiberling Dealer offers you a 
generous trade-in allowance and 
convenient terms. Why not have 


Sealed-Air Tube safety TODAY? 
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ORDINARY PUNCTURE-SEALING TUBE. 
This type of tube has an added thick- 
ness of puncture-sealing gum. But the 
gum tends to become soft from the heat 
of driving. This often throws the tube 
out of balance and sometimes lessens 
its puncture-sealing effectiveness. 





Seiberling Patented 
Bulkheads allow more 


gum to be used, keep 
gum in place and tubes 
in balance, 


TO REALLY PLAY SAFE, get Seiberling 


Sealed-Air Tubes . . . the world’s only 


puncture-sealing tubes with BULK-. 
HEADS, patented by Seiberling. Give 
yourself and your family this extra 
protection against blowouts and punc- 
tures. See your Independent Seiberling 
Dealer soon. 


SEIBERLING 


Sealed Aur TUBES 


SEIBERLING RUBBER COMPANY ©@ Akron, Ohio © Toronto, Canada 


Makers of Americas Finest Tires and Titbes 
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Will Negroes rule in Africa? 


White supremacy vs. democracy 


Native revolt threatens a strategic continent 


The fierce tensions of the Cold War 
are focused today on Africa—historic 
maker and breaker of tyrants. 

Africa’s strength backed Rome’s 
legions in the conquest of half of Europe, 
raised Britain to unequalled world power, 
broke the harsh dreams of Napoleon and 
Hitler. Africa’s wealth wrought miracles 
of progress in the world—but brought 
oppression to her people. 

Today, they want freedom. Two hun- 
dred million Negroes, through vast 
stretches of desert, jungle and high 
plateau, are clamoring to enjoy the bene- 
fits of their land, to wrest them from the 
white settlers. But the struggle for 
mastery of Africa is just a part of the 
struggle between East and West for 
mastery of the world. 

American and allied bases are going 
up along the North Coast of Africa—to 
defend this stepping-stone to world con- 
quest. Already they are being under- 
mined by Communist-tinged Arab na- 
tionalism. Now, the Kremlin: (from its 
overstaffed embassy at Addis Ababa, in 
Ethiopia) is infiltrating the vast hinter- 
land supporting our northern bases. 

Last November, Pravda announced 
the Soviet Union would support a “co- 
lonial liberation movement against Amer- 
ican plans for enslavement” of Africans. 
That word is spreading across mountains 
and plains to tribal chiefs and shanty- 
town bosses. There have been riots in 
the Rand and jailings on the Gold Coast, 
lynchings of whites in Nigeria and sabo- 
tage in Kenya and Uganda. Native de- 
mands for a square deal are embittered 
by Communist reminders of white pillage 
and oppression and slaving. 


Bathrooms vs. War. The colonial 
powers dare not relinquish control of 
millions of primitive natives to a handful 
of educated Negro extremists. (In South- 
ern Rhodesia alone, 400 black leaders 
could control 2 million natives.) So Brit- 
ish, Belgians and French are spending 
$3.3 billion for schools, sanitation and 
other services—rushing a foundation for 
independence before Negro opportunists 
seize power. But free clinics don’t ap- 
pease a black miner getting $10.50 a 
month while a white one earns $420. 
Mosyuito-control doesn’t satisfy a native 
farmer forbidden to grow tobacco because 
this cash crop is restricted to whites. 


American aid of $100 million barely 


dents conditions in a continent where 
few can expect to vote or read—or even 
to live much beyond 30. 

Hobbling the emancipation efforts of 
more enlightened governments are the 
white planters and mine-owners, and the 
“white supremacy” policy of South Af- 
rica’s Dutch Boers. That “government of 
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preachers,” headed by Nazi-minded Cal- 
vinist pastor Daniel F. Malan, acts on the 
theory that white men are “divinely or- 
dained” as masters of the blacks. This 
evil policy has put South Africa on the 
brink of revolution, is now spreading 
northward. 

But “Malanism” is clashing with an 
opposite political extreme. Native self- 
rule began last year in the British Gold 
Coast territory. The new Premier, Kwame 
Nkrumah, plans a conference of all West 
African peoples to protest colonialism. 
His tremendous influence is bringing in- 
dependence to Nigeria, has eased the 
natives’ lot in Uganda, Kenya, Nyasaland 
and Northern Rhodesia. 

The clash between blacks and whites 
centers in a million-square-mile area 
known as Capricorn Africa—running 
from Uganda and Kenya through South- 
ern Rhodesia (see map). This fabulous 
region has enough iron, coal, copper and 
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uranium to last for ten generations; its 
other mineral riches have barely been 
scratched. Properly farmed, its fertile 
soil can nourish hundreds of millions. Its 
power resources, when dams are com- 
pleted across the Zambesi and Nile 
Rivers, may be the greatest in Africa. 


New Nation? Meanwhile, the Brit- 
ish are pushing new roads and railways 
through the Capricorn area, building har- 
bors and airfields. At the same time, they 
are taking steps to make the Capricorn 
region into a self-governing nation within 
the Commonwealth. As a start, a confer- 
ence just ended in London considered 
ways of federating three of the Capri- 
corn countries — Nyasaland, Northern 
Rhodesia and Southern Rhodesia. 

The proposed British Central Afri- 
can Federation is a natural economic 
unit. And a stable economy, it is argued, 
will bar the spread of “Malanism” and 
communism, create conditions in which 
natives can begin to share responsibilities 
of government. To begin, however, the 
Federation’s 6 million blacks would have 
but four parliamentary representatives— 
against 26 for the 162,000 Europeans in 
the region. 

The London conference ended with- 
out settling white fears of black domi- 
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Africa. Rich “prize of the century” is the target of black, white, Red maneuvers. 
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nance or black fears of white oppression. 
Negro delegates from Nyasaland and 
Northern Rhodesia boycotted the meet- 
ings. The white attitude, as expressed by 
a Southern Rhodesian leader, is that the 
Africans “are not yet ready to share in 
government, and must be kept in their 
place.” For the militant African Congress 
of Nyasaland, a chief pointed out that 
“we Africans won’t be misled by ex- 
tremists if we are given fair representa- 
tion.” 

Southern Rhodesia’s view will really 
settle the issue—since Nyasaland and 
Northern Rhodesia are actually run from 
London, which favors federation. South- 
ern Rhodesians will vote on the question 
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Keystone 
African. Must his people seize freedom 
with spears—and so aid communism? 


this fall. But only the 150,000 whites will 
vote in this “white supremacy” nation of 
2 million people. And “Malanism” is 
uniting settlers here against the native— 
for economic self-protection. 

The odds against federation are con- 
siderable. Its denial could be critical for 
all Africa. The initiative, however, is still 
in the hands of the democracies. We are 
hurrying freedom for Africans. But the 
seething black cauldron being stirred by 
the Kremlin can easily boil over—and 
forever drown Western hopes of making 
this great land mass a fortress for the 
democracy it is now denied. 

—Peter J. CeLviers. 


How do we look? 


Americans are millionaires who sit 
at TV sets while machines do their work; 
they eat from cans, never mend clothes. 
That Red-boosted, movie-patterned pic- 
ture emerged this week—despite the 
“truth campaign” of the Voice of Amer- 
ica—from an analysis of the questions 
most often asked of our students in for- 
eign countries. For example, queries on 
community activities ran ninth on one 
list, well below questions about cowboys, 
Indians, Negroes and gangsters. 
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THE WORLD AND US 


by Felix Morley 


The sanity of aged goats 


It’s a safe bet that 99 out of 
every 100 taxpayers never heard of the 
Hutterites. But all of us have a finan- 
cial interest in that obscure religious 
sect. “Cultural and Psychiatric Fac- 
tors in the Mental Health of the Hut- 
terites” is one of the research studies 
now being carried on by the Federal 
Security Administration. 

Some of these studies, which in 
the aggregate will cost $782,000 this 
fiscal year, are literally fantastic. For 
instance, $19,000 is allocated to in- 
quiry into “Tolerance for Environ- 
mental Stress in Aged and Newborn 
Sheep and Goats.” 

Still a third FSA study, now un- 
der way at Northwestern University, is 
devoted to “Unconscious Factors Gov- 
erning Courtship and Mate-selection.” 
And the FSA reports that the subsi- 
dized professor in charge of this proj- 
ect will seek to “uncover some hidden 
traits that. lovers don’t know they 
have.” 
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Credit for discovering this unbe- 
lievable wastage of public funds goes 
to Congressman Walter Norblad (R.- 
Ore.), a combat flyer in the last war. 

Mr. Norblad is not a member of 
the Appropriations Committee. But 
digging through piles of Government 
records some months ago, he found 
this evidence of flagrant waste in the 
National Institute of Mental Health, 
one of seven “institutes” under FSA 
which share a special “division of re- 
search grants.” This is the division 
that allocates your money for the 
study of “environmental stress in aged 
goats.” 

Congressman Norblad was, not 
unnaturally, indignant. And he wrote 
a hot letter to Oscar Ewing, the Fed- 
eral Security Administrator, conclud- 
ing: “In the name of economy and 
common sense in Government, it seems 
only proper that your office should re- 
examine these grants and cancel 
them.” 


* + 


But it is much easier to start a 
Governmental study of the behavior of 
aged goats than it is to stop one al- 
ready under way. In due course Mr. 
Norblad got a letter admitting that 
two professors at Cornell University 
are studying both aged and newborn 
goats, on a Government grant. But Mr. 
Ewing stoutly defended the outlay. 

“Studies of the behavior of cer- 
tain animals,” said the Administrator, 
“have been invaluable in shedding 
light on problems of human behavior.” 





nternational 
Too young to worry. When goats 
grow old, taxpayers pay to study them. 


They should help “our understanding 
of how and why abnormal stress on 
human beings can cause mental break- 
down.” 

Mr. Norblad, however, is not sat- 
isfied. He still wants to know what the 
behavior of aged goats has to do with 
Federal security and he is inclined to 
think that a better way to prevent 
mental breakdown would be to cut 
down on present burdensome taxes. * 
Other Congressmen are rallying to his 
support. 
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These “research projects,” spon- 
sored by the various Health Institutes 
of FSA, are not very costly. Those for 
the current year take only about half 
a cent from every man, woman and 
child in the United States. Moreover, 
some of them are undoubtedly praise- 
worthy rather than ridiculous. 

But the point is that the complex- 
ity of the Federal budget is now such 
that only occasionally is it discovered 
in Congress that an appropriation 
labeled necessary for national health 
is being used in part on such absurdi- 
ties as elderly goats. 

It is for this reason that Congress 
is working to establish its own budget 
bureau, with a staff whose duty would 
be to look into every appropriation 
more closely than the Congressmen 
have time to do. The minimum duty of 
such a bureau, in this instance, would 
be to separate the healthy sheep from 
the mentally afflicted goats. 





THE AMERICAN ROAD—VI 
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HE RED MEN went single-file among the great old trees in 
"Pace trench-like trails; the trails broadened when the 
white men came because they liked to walk two abreast, talking. 

Those were the simple beginnings of the American Road, 
in colonial times. The roads spread slowly but surely, for 
roads unite those people who live apart—and yet for three 
centuries the roads were wretched. 

The first “Good Roads Movement” came with the bicycle; 
indignant wheelmen organized themselves in the 1890's. But 
little was done until Henry Ford began trundling around 
Detroit in his little horseless carriage. 

Then began the real American Road. In 1904 the whole 
United States spent less than $80,000,000 on road improve- 
ment. In 1950 the U.S. spent more than fifty times as much 
on its streets and highways—but still only half enough. 

In the last 50 years, the American Road has grown into a net- 
work of 3,322,000 miles long, a network on which the Ford 
Motor Company alone has put over 35,000,000 cars, a substan- 
tial part of the traffic which is the very life-stream of the nation. 

Much remains to be done. The job of building America is 
endless. Too many streets in which wagons could scrape past 
each other are now inadequate for the huge trailer-trucks 
moving vital food and materials. Many a road or street has 
its sharp right angles instead of gentle curves—when it was 
built, the curves would have cut across some farmer’s field. 
The angles are still there, though the farmer’s field has long 
been grown over with skyscrapers or blocks of city homes. 

We need more of those superb new turnpikes, expressways 
with their overpasses and underpasses, and glittering huge 
silver-steel bridges that soar across the rivers of the land. 

They must keep growing mile by mile toward a future of 
free-moving traffic. Motorists will travel from coast to coast 
in a whole new dimension of safety and comfort, for every 
community is determined to make the American Road better. 

Thus triumphing over time, space and geography, this 
generation has somehow stubbornly produced its way out of 
a thousand different crises; it goes hopefully pushing on down 
the American Road toward the dream of a brighter and better 
future for all mankind. The Ford Motor Company affirms 
its faith in this generation, and its belief in the American 
Road as a path toward progress and peace. 


Ford Motor Company 


FORD « LINCOLN « MERCURY CARS + FORD TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 


<4 CITY CANYONS are as wide as two wagons; modern traffic needs space for speed. 


THE CLOVERLEAF, the engineer’s masterpiece, is a symbol of civ- 
ilization; it shows that a community is determined to save lives. p 
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HIGH INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT and a big volume of sales continue. Buyers, however, 
are shopping for bargains and keeping commitments short. They have 

found that scarcity can change quickly to ample supply. Total 

business activity, however, is near the capacity of available labor 


and of most factories. 


HIGHER STEEL WAGES AND PRICES will be largely absorbed before they reach 
consumers. Retail prices may go up only for a short time, if at all. 
Reason is that competition has already been causing price cuts. 
Factories, wholesalers and retailers are apt to absorb much of the 


increase in an effort to maintain a large sales volume. 


EARNINGS DECREASED for about seven out of ten corporations during the first 
quarter of the year. The average was down 13% from a year earlier. 
Sales volume in dollars was slightly higher, so lower profits are a 
result of higher costs. The profit squeeze will continue: it will 


be more difficult to make profits. 
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trade area. That is equally true for all the Main Street merchants 


of most American towns and small cities. Counsel with farmers on 
their plans. Town people and farmers working together make a strong 


prosperity tean. 
HOG PRICES SHOT UP RAPIDLY IN MAY, much earlier than expected. Farmers have 


Slashed numbers too fast; prices will be high all summer and into 
the fall.. 





MILK PRICES ARE UP, and scarcities will again build up this fall. Production 
is off slightly from a year ago; consumption of fluid milk is up. 
You can safely boost dairy farming for your area. 


WHEAT PRICES TO DROP: that is a headline from the state of Washington. "Wheat 
crop looks much better both in this country and abroad than it did 
a year ago." Rush early wheat to market as long as the price is 
near the support level. 


WOOL CLOTHING WILL SELL AT LOWER PRICES this fall, following downward adjust- 
ments of fabrics. The First National Bank of Boston says, "Apparel 
makers have reduced their fall offerings so that retail prices will 


be considerably lower than a year ago." 


COTTON AND COTTON GOODS PRICES WILL ALSO DROP. Foreign textile markets are 
slow, and apparently some U.S. stocks are accumulating abroad. An- 
other big cotton crop is on the way, and will build up the carry-over 
unless there are more exports than are now in prospect. 














CUT IN SHOE PRICES reflects low hide prices and slower sales. Prices are down 
6% for the first four months of this year compared with a year ago. 
Fall prices will be lower than 1951's; quality will be better. 


THE ARKANSAS TORNADO LEFT A TERRIBLE EXAMPLE OF NEGLECT to carry enough in- 
Surance. Many businessmen had only a small part of their property 
value covered. Many home owners had no insurance at all; or only a 
small amount. Don't run such risks: Get full insurance coverage now. 


FERTILIZER IS CHEAP compared with the price of crops it will produce. There is 
not enough to meet demand. Buy and place on firm order all that will 
be needed this summer and fall. Push sales, but insist on following 


advice of the county farm agents. 
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16,500 
DRY HOLES 


Oilmen Work Against Big 
Odds to Find Record Amount 
of New Oil For You 


The search for oil is a risky business. 
To meet the greatest need in history, U. S. 
oilmen last year expended over two billion 
dollars in drilling for new oil supplies. 

Much of this huge sum was lost in 16,500 
costly dry holes. But by drilling thousands 
of wells to expand known fields and by drill- 
ing exploratory wells in entirely new areas, 
a record amount of new oil was found to 
assure your future needs. 

Finding oil is only part of what it takes 
to keep your family car rolling and to fill 
other record demands for fuels and lubri- 
cants. Year after year, U. S. oilmen plow 
back into their businesses over fifty cents 
out of every dollar earned. 

In 1951 this plowing back of earnings was 
biggest in history. It helped set new crude 
oil supply records. It also added new re- 
finery capacity, miles of new pipelines— 
tankers, tank-cars, barges and tank-trucks, 
new research facilities, millions of gallons 
of additional storage space as well as thou- 
sands of new and improved service stations, 

It is only by planning ahead, by taking 
risks and plowing back earnings, that 
America’s thousands of privately-managed 
oil businesses are able to provide you with 
the finest oil products at the world’s lowest 
prices. 


Oil Industry Information Committee 
AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE 
50 West 50th Street, New York 20, N.Y. 
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OIL WELL? MAYBE. No one knows investment. Even a well that starts to pro- 
the answer. The only sure way to find out duce doesn’t always pay out. In spite of 
is by drilling. If the well turns out to be a __ risks involved, U. S. oilmen last year found - 
dry hole, the operator will have lost his greatest volume of oil in history. 


HERE ARE THE ODDS AGAINST FINDING OIL’ 
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Odds are 8 t nging in a producing well in an area where oil has 


never been found before. Of the 6,189 new field exploratory wells drilled last year, 5,505 
were dry holes. The remaining 11,000 dry holes were drilled in or near, known oil pro- 
ducing areas. Odds are even greater against finding a big producing area... 


43 to 1 


Chances against bringing in an oil field enough oil to fill U.S. needs for 4 hours. 
yielding over one million barrels are 43-1. | Odds against finding a field that will yield 
Recovering this million barrels takes many _ over 50 million barrels— enough to supply 
additional wells. Yet a million barrelsisonly U.S. for 8 days—are a staggering 966 to 1, 


*From ‘‘Exploratory Drilling in 1951" by Frederic H, Lahee, Bulletin of the American Association of 
Petroleum Geologists, Volume 36, to be released June, 1952. 
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Gay whirl. Worthington’s “fabulous 
night” began with breathless prepara- 
tion like that of Marlus Tripp, moved ... 


. .. quickly to the big dance in the high 
school gym, later switched to the local 
roller rink for square dancing. 
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‘After the ball is over...’ 


Prom night in Worthington, Minn., is fun— 


because the Kiwanians keep kids out of the morgue 


For thousands of graduating sen- 
iors in America’s high schools, last week 
was Prom week. The traditional junior- 
senior dances lasted until midnight, but 
post-prom celebrations often lasted much 
longer. 

Some of the results: wrecked cars, 
broken bones, hospital beds or a slab in 
the morgue. 

It was different in Worthington, 
Minn. (pop. 7,923). Celebrating juniors 
and seniors went to bed as the sun came 
up, but there were no tragedies. Parents 
of the 228 students slept soundly, thanks 
to the efforts of the local Kiwanians. 

The club sponsored an _ all-night 
party for the teen-agers, acted as chauf- 
feurs to prevent any driving accidents— 
and stayed up until 5:30 a.m. on Satur- 
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day, when the last teen-ager said good 
night to his date. 

For 16-year-old Marlus Tripp it was 
a “fabulous” night. A junior, she helped 
decorate the high school gym, then went 
home to change into a fluffy white formal. 
Her date, senior Roxy Koepsell, came to 
pick her up at 8:30 p.m. 

Meantime, Marvell Tripp, Marlus’s 
father, was having as exciting a time as 
his daughter. As president of the Kiwan- 
is Club, he planned the all-night party 
from a similar idea of Kiwanians in 
Hartford City, Ind. With the help of 52 
club members and 20 volunteers, Tripp 
arranged for cars and “chauffeurs” to 
drive the kids and their dates to the 
post-prom events. 

The agenda included a midnight 
sandwich supper at a roadhouse, a 1 
a.m. drive-in movie (Singin’ in the Rain, 
with Gene Kelly and Debbie Reynolds), 
a square dance and an open-air break- 
fast at a nearby lake as the sun came up. 

Charged with nailing down details, 


Tripp was Worthington’s busiest man 
until just before the prom. One impor- 
tant item was making sure the dozen 
drivers who had prom-going sons or 
daughters didn’t get them for passengers. 
(But Tripp’s daughter asked him to be 
her chauffeur—“the biggest compliment 
I ever got.”) 


On the Sidelines. After the cou- 
ples had been driven to the prom, the 
drivers played poker or drank coffee un- 
til midnight. All of the teen-age events 
were declared out-of-bounds for the old- 
sters. After the prom the chauffeurs took 
their passengers home, where they 
swapped best suits and formals for lum- 
berjack shirts and blue jeans. 

At the drive-in, teen-agers got a 
chance for romance. As drivers piled out 
of the cars, Tripp discreetly announced 
over.the loudspeaker: “We oldsters are 
all going to be ’way out in left field 
during the movie.” 

At 4 a.m. the youngsters were still 
going strong. They slapped the floor at 
the local roller-skating rink in schot- 
tisches and polkas while the sleepy-eyed 
drivers peered through the windows. 

Meanwhile, Kiwanis wives and help- 
ers fried chicken in the kitchen at the 
Westminster Presbyterian Church for the 
breakfast. As the teen-agers and drivers 
gathered at 5 a.m., they bowed their 
heads as the pastor, the Rev. Robert Rae, 
offered a prayer of thanks for the safe 
night of entertainment they had enjoyed. 
Then they ate around an open fire as the 
sun came up over the lake. 

For Marlus Tripp, who had cele- 
brated her seventeenth birthday at mid- 
night, it was “a wonderful party.” For 
her father and his fellow Kiwanians 
there was‘ the satisfaction of knowing 
they had kept their youngsters from pos- 
sible tragedy on the highways. 

Grim confirmation came from nearby 
Jackson the same night. Two teen-aged 
couples celebrating their coming gradu- 
ation had piled their car into a culvert. 
Two of the four celebrants went to the 
hospital. 


Mutual Security. “This town al- 
ways has had an interest in its young 
people,” Tripp said Saturday morning 
before leaving for his insurance office. 
“Wherever we asked for help on the 
party we got it. The kids know we’re 
rooting for them, and they won’t let us 
down.” 

Teen-agers who had taken part in 
the all-night celebration crawled into bed 
for some overdue sleep. But that after- 
noon they were ready to go again. 

“It was a lot of fun,” said one bobby- 
soxer. “I think it would be swell to have 
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Chauffeur. Kiwanis members served as 
drivers during night-long celebration. 


some more square dances like we had 
last night. The drivers were super about 
not butting in.” 

The drivers also thought the whole 
affair was “super.” 

“It makes me wish I were a senior 
again,” said one. 

“Senior?” said another. “I wish I 
were a junior. Then | could do it all 
over again next year.” 


Younger drivers 
should be the best 


Teen-age drivers kill more pas- 
sengers and smash more fenders than any 
other group. Some insurance companies 
won't insure them; others jump rates as 
much as 100% over older drivers’ rates. 

Last week the United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerte announced final 
plans for a national driving contest to 
give young drivers a better reputation. 
Co-sponsored by Liberty Mutual Insur- 
ance Co., the National Teen-Age Road-e-o 
will match high school drivers from al- 
most every state in national finals this 
August in Washington, D.C. 

“Teen-agers can be the best drivers 
on the road,” explained Max Tyler, Jay- 
cee contest director in Tulsa, Okla. “Their 
reflexes and vision are better and they 
are more alert. But they need incentive 
for learning good driving habits.” 

Sight-seers. The Road-e-o offers a 
free trip to Washington for all state win- 
ners, plus a $1,000 scholarship for the 
national champ. Competition will include 
actual driving and tests on traffic regula- 
tions. Most organizations interested in 
traffic safety are backing the contest. 

One Road-e-o rule: No student can 
compete if he has been cited for a traffic 
violation in the past six months. 
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Smoke-free air—and cheaper heat 


Houdry invention turns smokestack fumes into fuel 


For centuries, engineers and scien- 
tists have been plagued by a nagging, in- 
triguing dream—of harnessing as heat 
the world’s smoke and fumes. 

If this could be done, exhaust fumes 
from trucks and autos could be fed back 
to the engine as fuel. Home and factory 
fuel bills could be cut sensationally, for 
furnaces would burn everything, with no 
oil or coal wasted as soot or smoke. And 
the world’s great cities could become vir- 
tually smoke-free. 

This week, in a high-ceilinged court- 
room in Allentown, Pa., a robust, broad- 
shouldered chemical engineer held in his 
hand a 5'4-inch-long assembly of spe- 
cially coated porcelain rods which prom- 
ised to make science’s dream a reality. 

French-born Dr. Eugene J. Houdry, 
60, invéntor of the famous Houdry pro- 
cess for catalytic cracking of petroleum, 
was ready to tell Lehigh County Judge 
John H. Diefenderfer that his “oxidizing 
catalyst” would burn up the fumes in a 
factory’s smokestacks—and provide extra 
heat for the factory. 


Profit from Waste. On behalf of 
Allentown’s Enamelstrip Corp., which in- 
stalled 918 of the catalysts in the stacks 
which vent fumes from its four baking 
ovens, General Manager Arthur E. 
Uhleen would unfurl a convincing dis- 
play of evidence: that his fuel bill, which 
averaged $3,000 a month, has dropped to 
less than $500; that the catalyst-induced 
heat has boosted production 40 per cent; 
and that stack odors have been eliminated 
completely. 

It was the odor from the plant opera- 
tion (baking enamel on metal strips for 
the toy, battery and other industries) 
which had led Uhleen to Houdry’s labora- 
tory—a former stable in Ardmore, Pa. 
Ninety-two Allentown residents’ had 
sought an injunction to prohibit Enamel- 
strip from further operation “in such a 
manner that penetrating, disagreeable 
and noxious odors . . . are emitted.” 

“It hit us like a ton of bricks,” said 
Uhleen last week. “We had been coming 
along fine until then. From an initial in- 
vestment of $25,000 in 1941, we'd built a 
$2.5-million-a-year business and were con- 
templating a 150% expansion of our fa- 
cilities this year. 

“We knew there had been some iso- 
lated complaints about our odors, and 
we'd tried to correct the situation. But ex- 
isting methods like water spray didn’t 
help much. Neither did the first catalyst 
we tried.” 


Safer Factories. Then, early this 
year, the near-desperate Uhleen saw an 
ad in a trade magazine for Houdry’s Oxy- 
Catalyst Manufacturing Co. Up to that 
time, Houdry’s three-year-old catalyst had 
been used only for killing poisonous 
odors from the exhausts of fork-lift 


trucks in warehouses and factories. If it 
would work there, Uhleen asked, why 
not in a stack? 

When the first installation was com- 
pleted at Enamelstrip late this March, 
even Houdry was amazed. “It’s suggestive 
of perpetual motion,” said the delighted 
Uhleen. “As the enamel is baked dry on 
a moving sheet of metal, solvent fumes 
exhausted into a stack by a fan pass over 
the catalytic elements. Heat thus gen- 
erated in the catalysts is brought back 
into the oven. The gas burners are turned 
off and the operation goes on by itself. 
Fumes are turned into heat which, back 
in the oven, drives off more fumes to be 
turned into heat which, back in the 
os eee es 

Uhleen expects to recoup his invest- 
ment in the catalysts ($16,000 including 
installation) in six months. “The air in 
your stacks,” a state health inspector told 
him, “is now so clean that a human being 
could live in there.” 


Visiting Firemen. Houdry’s little 
factory in Wayne, Pa., is building up to 
a production of 1,000 catalytic units per 
eight-hour shift, but demand may quickly 
eclipse supply. Already scores of indus- 
trialists with smoke and fume problems 
are visiting Enamelstrip. Inquiries have 
come from printing plants, paint makers, 
oil companies (Houdry is a Sun Oil Co. 
consultant) and diesel engine manufac- 
turers, for the catalyst will work with a 
vast array of hydrocarbons from coal 
to oil. 

In sight is an America where the air 
in cities is country-fresh. Houdry, aware - 
that incidence of cancer of the lung ap- 
pears to be much higher in smoky cities 
than in rural areas, added last week: “It 
should also be a healthier America.” 





Houdry. Catalysts in the chimney do it. 
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History lesson. James A. Hard goes 


back across the years for Danny Maxwell. 
Rochester Times-Union 


Their eyes have seen the glory 


Twelve old men are left in the Blue and Gray 


Fourscore and seven years ago the 
last shot was fired in a great civil war 
that tested whether this nation could 
long endure. 

The nation endures, but almost all 
the brave men of that war are gone. 

Once they were more than 3 million 
strong. By the time of Appomattox 493,- 
000 had died. Ten years ago some 3,000 
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remained, last year 19. With the coming 
of another Memorial Day, 12, by latest 
check, were still alive. 

Only four “Boys in Blue” are left: 

@ @ James A. Hard, 110, Rochester, 
N.Y., oldest veteran. Fought at Bull Run, 
Antietam, talked with Lincoln. Deaf, sight 
failing. Wakes at dawn and chants war 
songs. Says that if, as predicted, only one 
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Broadsword 


veteran remains on pension rolls 
year, he’ll be the one. 

e @ Israel A. Broadsword, 105, Sam- 
uels, Idaho. Fought in Missouri. Got a 
service medal in 1947—82 years late. 

ee Albert Woolson, 105, Duluth, 
Minn. Served in Nashville campaign. 

ee William A. Magee, 105, 
Nuys, Calif. Served with Sherman. 

Roll call of the “Boys in Gray”: 

e@ @ John Salling, 105, Slant, Va. 
Dug saltpeter for gunpowder, never in 
uniform. Sight, hearing failing, but hair 
still black. Has an eye for pretty girls. 
Says, “The durn Yanks may have 
whupped us, but we'll outlive “em.” 

e @ William J. Bush, 106, Fitzgerald, 
Ga. Said once he’d live to be 120. 

e @ Walter W. Williams, 105, Frank- 
lin, Tex. Served with Hood’s cavalry. 

e @e Thomas E: Riddle, 106, Austin, 
Tex. Fought at Gettysburg. 

ee Arnold Murray, 105, 
burg, S.C. Never got into battle. 

ee William A. Lundy, 104, Laurel 
Hill, Fla. Served in Alabama Home 
Guards. 

e e William D. Townsend, 106, Olla, 
La. Enlisted at 12, was at Vicksburg. 


next 


Van 


Orange- 


ee William W. Loudermilk, 104, 
Jonesboro, Ark. Says he fought with 
Hood. 

The U.S. still pensions 9,196 de- 


pendents of Northern veterans. 

The old soldiers want little. Tired 
eyes have seen so much of history and 
change, life and death. that now they 
mostly doze and dream, remembering °63 
better than yesterday. 

For the Grand Army of the Republic 
and the United Confederate Veterans the 
last bivouacs are over. Only a few solitary 
watchfires flicker in the dusk—before the 
dark. 
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Most net ton-miles per freight car day 
Most car-miles per freight car day 
Most train-miles per freight car hour 


This means better, faster service for shippers... means 
getting maximum use from every available freight car! 
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General Offices: 526 Mission Street, San Francisco 5, California 
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How savings and loan associations 


beat the banks in two ways 
They pay a higher yield, stress long-term loans 


On a visit to St. Petersburg, Fla., 
Ernest T. Trigg of Philadelphia, presi- 
dent of the Savings & Loan Foundation, 
Inc., walked into a realty office. 

Where, he inquired, is the nearest 
bank—and the nearest savings and loan 
association? 

He found the bank easily. But when 
he arrived at what was supposed to be 
the savings and loan association, he 
found a pawnshop. 

Recalling the incident last week, 
Trigg said: “A lot of people just don’t un- 
derstand the functions of savings and loan 


Considering the number of Ameri- 
cans who don’t know that simple fact, 
figures disclosed at last fortnight’s Na- 
tional Savings & Loan League conven- 
tion in Washington were newsworthy: 
In 1951, savings invested in the associa- 
tions jumped $2.1 billion over 1950, or 
a full 15%. Since 1946, the gain is 88%. 
That’s a faster rate of growth than banks, 
Government bonds, or insurance com- 
panies can boast. 

“And it’s just the beginning,” said 
Ray Hill, executive director of the Sav- 
ings & Loan Foundation. 


There's a swing to savings and loan investment 


$57 Billion 


Where Americans have their savings: 


Increase 1946-1951 


$20.9 Billion 
$16.1 Billion 


mn : 
Insured savings 
& loan assns. 


savings savings banks 


Increase. The greatest percentage of gain in savings was recorded by S&L groups. 


associations. But this case was especial- 
ly bad. The man who directed me was 
a real estate salesman.” Of all people, 
he should have known: Last year the 
nation’s 6,000 savings and loan associa- 
tions made 32% of the real estate loans 
under $20,000. 

The rule of thumb on these asso- 
ciations is that, like banks, they accept 
savings. But only a few accept deposits; 
most will only let you buy shares. Un- 
like banks the associations invest almost 
exclusively in mortgages, paying account- 
holders a dividend. 
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$49 Billion 


$36.6 Billion 
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Just what do the associations offer? 

As a depository for savings, they 
pay dividends averaging 2.7% annually. 
This is higher than the savings bank 
average, higher than the 2% return on 
postal savings. It is a fraction lower than 
the interest on the new Series E Gov- 
ernment bonds; but unlike the bonds, 
which must be held nine years and eight 
months before they begin to pay 3%, 
savings and loan association dividends 
are usually semi-annual. 

Unlike banks, savings and loan as- 
sociations don’t guarantee a fixed rate 





of return. But the times when their in- 
come failed to permit them to pay their 
advertised rate are “so unusual,” said 
Executive Manager Oscar R. Kreutz of 
the National Savings and Loan League, 
“that I could almost count them on two 
hands.” 

How can a savings and loan associa- 
tion pay such high rates? There are 
three principal reasons: (1) most are 
set up along the lines of the farm co- 
operative; the people who save with the 
association run it through elected officers, 
and share in profits; (2) staffs are 
smaller than in banks because the as- 
sociations handle no checking accounts 
and almost no short-term credit; (3) 
since no rate of return is guaranteed, it 
doesn’t have to be set cautiously low. 


Safe. Like deposits i. banks, most 
savings in the associations are protected 
by $10,000 Federal insurance. Similarly, 
all the Federal-chartered associations and 
many of the state-chartered ones get 
“banker’s bank” protection from 11 Fed- 
eral Home Loan Banks, similar to the 
12 Federal Reserve Banks. 

As lenders, the savings and loan as- 
sociations often can offer larger mort- 
gages on your property than the bank. 
Reason: They have more cash available 
for long-term investment. 

It is the bank’s preoccupation with 
short-term credit that keeps the com- 
petition with the associations from be- 
coming razor sharp. Actually, the as- 
sociations’ investments in mortgages 
stimulate the business—and borrowing— 
of some of the banks’ best customers: 
builders, hardware and furniture men. 

Local banks and the savings and 
loan associations generally get along fine. 
In Barberton, Ohio, for instance, the 
Great Northern Building and Loan Co. 
cashes $10 million of the bank’s checks 
annually as a: favor. 


Wholesale Business. As a rule, 
savings and loan associations stick to 
the “little” borrower, don’t seek the 
bank’s best customers. When a coal 
company near Hazleton, Pa., put 150 
company-owned houses up for sale, a 
Hazleton Federal Savings & Loan Asso- 
ciation official visited each miner’s cot- 
tage, sold 130 of them on financing 
through the association. Mortgages aver- 
aged only $600 to $1,500. 

This “poor man’s bank” attitude and 
a tendency towards first-name friendli- 
ness with customers has its roots deep in 
history. The members of America’s first 
association (Oxford Provident Building 
Association, Frankford, Pa., founded Jan. 
3, 1831) couldn’t get home-building 
money from established institutions. They 
met in a tavern and agreed to save mu- 
tually. Their savings ($3 per month per 
share) created a pool from which mem- 
bers could borrow, one at a time, to build. 

“We've come a long way since then,” 
says Trigg. “But we’re still dedicated to 
thrift and home ownership. I don’t know 
of anything that can strengthen our na- 
tion more.” 
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i Here's how it seems in wishful dreams... 
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While shopping in your store one day, Her charms so sweet made quite a dent— A date . . . another, and then a kiss... 
She really fell for you, we’d say! You'll always bless that accident! It added up to married bliss! 


« | but here’s what really happens 


he 








3: On slippery stairs, the girl fell flat. It’s really sad when your property You'll always rue this awful day! 
.. It cracked her spine and smashed her hat! Becomes a big liability! If uninsured you'll have to pay! 


= | How much can you lose—by accident ? : 








le, Your dog, normally friendly, bites a neighbor. A friend slips and falls on 
to a step you didn’t know was broken. A customer trips over a box in your ; 
. store. All this was accidental, of course, but if negligence were involved, 
50 liability claims can cost you plenty! 
a Ask an Agent of one of the North America Companies to check your 

sO- insurance. You'll find him a man of integrity and conscience, with pride 
ot- in his profession and zeal for perfection. He’ll make a thorough analysis 
ng 
a Pn ap i POR Ee of your needs and recommend insurance to fit your own requirements. And 

and Canada help Agents serve you quickly and remember, back of him and the service he renders is one of America’s 
ail efficiently. From the moment the policy is written strongest and most progressive insurance groups. | 

. to prompt settlement of claims, these nearby field | 

lli- offices assist Agents in giving on-the-spot Head So talk to the North America Agent —soon! His professional counsel 
in Office service. will cost you nothing extra, but it may save you hundreds of dollars. If 
a you haven’t met him, write us. We’ll be glad to introduce you. 
an. : 
ng Insurance Company of North America, founded 1792 in Independence Hall, is the oldest Amer- : 
' ican stock fire and marine insurance company. It heads the North America Companies which 
ley meet the public demand for practically all types of Fire, Marine, Automobile, Accident, Aviation { 
1uU- and Liability insurance; Fidelity and Surety Bonds. Sold only through Agents or Brokers. 
er 
ny NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES | 
” Insurance Company of North America 
to Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
ow Another plus! North America’s School for Agents Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
na- provides a thorough training in insurance . . . to 

help Agents fit insurance to individual needs. This ® 1600 ARCH STREET 

means better service for you! PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVE©O PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 
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‘Of course I cashed his check— 


he was so honest-looking’ 


Bad-check artists steal $20 million a year 


The salesman in a Midwestern 
furniture store stared politely into space 
as a pleasant-looking woman “endorsed” 
a Government check as a deposit on a 
living room suite. 

Then even more politely he accepted 
the check, glanced at the sum, counted 
out $90 change and cheerily thanked his 
customer. 

The following morning an incredu- 
lous cashier summoned the salesman. On 
the reverse side of the green check, os- 
tensibly worth $120, was an endorsement 
—scratched out. Scrawled beneath it was 
the blatant admission: 

“No good—this check was stolen.” 

Another bad-check passer had 
scored. Her “take,” substantial as it may 
have been to the hapless salesman, was 
only a tiny fraction of the estimated $20 
million which pleasant swindlers will ex- 
tract from the American public—possibly 
including you—this year. 

Not all check forgers, of course, are 
as contemptuous of their victims as this 
woman was. But the incident points out 
what the bogus-check artist has known 
for a long time, and what new ones are 
learning daily: 

He has less trouble in passing a bad 
check than you do in cashing a good one. 

With 90% of the nation’s business 
transacted by check (5 billion were writ- 
ten last year), there are few easier and 
more lucrative opportunities for the pro- 
fessional criminal. And though relatively 
unpublicized, since each swindle aver- 
ages only about $45, the crime has long 
since reached serious proportions. 


Old Acquaintances. No one knows 
how many bogus check artists are operat- 
ing, but the number appears to be in- 
creasing. The Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation has some 58,000 fraudulent check 
signatures on file, receives an average of 
12,000 to 15,000 bad checks a year. Of 
these, about two thirds are spotted imme- 
diately as having been written by known 
operators. 

In 1944, the Treasury Department’s 
Secret Service (which investigates fraudu- 
lently cashed Government checks) re- 
ceived 16.000 forged checks. By last year 
the total had nearly doubled—29,455 bad 
checks with a face value of more than 
$2.5 million. Still pending is a backlog 
of 11,000 cases which Secret Service men 
haven’t had time to investigate. 

Bogus-check operators fall into two 
categories: (1) mailbox thieves who 
forge endorsements on stolen checks; 
(2) “graduate” artists who may print 
their own checks and identification cards, 
stage elaborate build-ups to gain a vic- 
tim’s confidence. 

The operation of the former is sim- 





ple. With unguarded apartment house 
and rural mailboxes as his prime targets, 
he selects letters which appear to enclose 
checks. Perhaps the fastest check thief on 
record was arrested in Washington, D.C., 
recently. He concealed himself in a hid- 
den recess behind an apartment house 
mailbox, plucked checks out of the slots 
as fast as the postman dropped them in. 

With as little identification as a 
spurious social security card or a phony 
fishing license, the check thief preys on 
the carelessness of local merchants. The 
usual routine: Make a small purchase 
and disappear with the change. 

Just how careless a victim can be is 
shown by the not-unusual case of a 14- 






year-old boy who prevailed upon a shop- 
keeper to cash a Government check. 
Printed plainly on its face was: “Old Age 
and Survivor’s Insurance.” 

Although check thieves are more 
numerous, they are more easily appre- 
hended than their artistic colleagues, who 
use mechanical means (printing presses, 
checkwriters, rubber stamps, safety pa- 
per) and a glib line to pass their wares. 
These experts appear to work on two 
simple principles: (1) it is easier to pass 
three bogus checks for $50 than one for 
$150; (2) time doesn’t matter when “con- 
ditioning” a sucker. 

One genial gentleman, for example, 
settled down in a New Orleans suburb 
and spent several months building his 
reputation by cashing good checks for 
small amounts among neighboring busi- 
nessmen. When the time was ripe, he hit 
them all in a single day for $100 apiece— 
and disappeared. 

Another found drugstores in the 
Norfolk, Va., area a_ profitable field. 


Heedless of time, he would spend half a 


How to avoid the’Bad Check Blues’ 


stolen. 


4. When you cash a check, insist that it be endorsed 
in your presence; if already endorsed, ask that it 
be signed again. 4 


es 


: ar 


g? 
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QZ Be as cautious with a certified or a cashier’s check 
as you would with a personal check—they can be 


forged or stolen, too. 





8 Never leave your signature in a bank wastebasket 
or other accessible place; keep checkbooks out of 


casual visitors’ reach. 


oF 
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1 Never cash a stranger’s check without positive 
identification and local references. 


Remember that auto licenses, Social Security cards 


and identification badges are easily forged and 


3 Don’t think a Government check is as good as gold 
— it’s only as good as its endorser. 














5 Don’t take a chance because a check is “small”— 
forgers would rather pass half a dozen small ones 
than one big one. 





6 Don’t be awed by a uniform—that “policeman” or 
“Salvation Army” worker may be a check forger 
\-° underneath it all. 
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Q Don’t let “big company” names impress you; coun- 
terfeiters use their own printing presses, safety 
paper and checkwriters. 





10 If you’re expecting a check in the mail, meet the 
postman when he arrives. 


Pathfinder 
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day discussing the merits of different 
fountain pens, toasters, sunlamps and 
other merchandise with the druggist. 
Finally, he would select items worth, per- 
haps, $70, offering a check for $200. 

When the druggists discovered they 
had been bilked of both merchandise and 
change, their excuse was one on which 
bogus check artists thrive: 


William W. Lavendar 
Courtney Taylor. He didn’t need a gun 
—a fountain pen was enough. 


“IT couldn’t turn him down—how 
often do I get a $70 sale?” 

One of the slickest bad-check opera- 
tors in the business was 44-year-old 
Courtney Townsend Taylor (with 83 
aliases), who like many “graduate” art- 
ists, played well-known names for all they 
were worth. Taylor’s checks purportedly 
were, issued by firms like the R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Co., Miles Labora- 
tories, Inc. (Alka-Seltzer), the Pittsburgh 
Steel Co., Parker Pen Co. and the Bristol- 
Myers Co. 


Easy Pickings. So certain was Tay- 
lor of his victims’ gullibility that he 
sometimes returned for a second try; a 
Buffalo jewelry store contributed $600 in 
several installments. Sweeping in wide 
circuits throughout the U.S., he once 
spread bogus checks like confetti in every 
other store along a Chicago street. On 
his return from the West Coast, he hit 
the shops he had missed in between. 

When he finally was arrested recent- 
ly in Mobile, authorities searched him 
for a weapon. Taylor pulled a fountain 
pen from his pocket. “This is the only 
gun I need,” he said. “I get all the 
money I want with it.” 

This is the kind of person you are 
up against. Confident, friendly, disarm- 
ing. He firmly believes he can outwit you 
and the chances are that he can—unless 
you follow the advice of the FBI, the 
Secret Service, local police, the National 
Better Business Bureau and the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association: 

Know your endorser. 
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OVERSEAS WIT 


“St. George for England. Every- 
thing else for export.” 
—British Broadcasting Corporation. 









































Two German workers passed a 
fence on which the English words 
“GO HOME” were painted. 

“What does this mean?”, one 
asked. 

“Go home,” the other replied. 
“That’s English.” 

“How silly,” grumbled the first 
one. “Why English if the Russians 
can't read it?” 

—Tarantel, Leipzig, East Germany. 





The members of the SED (East 
German Communist party) have been 
ordered not to read the works of Stalin 
or any other Communist big-shots 
while in bed. The order says: “While 
it is quite admissible to read cheap 
literature in bed, the Communist clas- 
sics must be studied diligently, and 
not without consulting a dictionary!” 

—Miinchner Illustrierte, Germany. 





Aztarar, Beirut, Lebanon 
“I’m so sorry; | must have moved 
while | was posing.” 


From behind the Iron Curtain: 
Two Polish laborers were being 
questioned by the secret police. Une 
was freed; the other was sent to jail. 
But before the latter was led away, the 
free man asked, “What did you say?” 
“I confessed buying black market 
butter during the Nazi occupation.” 
“You fool! What for?” 
“I had to,” said the jailed Pole. 
“The man questioning me was the 
fellow who sold me the butter.” 






= 


@ @ In Moscow, a downcast /zves- 
tia reporter returned from the Kremlin 
with a totally blank notebook. 

Said his editor, “What did our 
glorious leader Stalin say today?” 

“Not a word.” 

“All right, then. Keep the story 
down to just the front page.” 












Neue Illustrierte, Cologne, Germany 
“I’m the new post office director. It’s 
1:59 already. You're fired!” 















The psychiatrist married a very 
ugly woman. “I know,” he told friends, 
“she’s ugly, she has a bad figure, she 
limps, she’s cross-eyed and stupid— 
but, boy, what nightmares she has!” 

—Revue de la Pensée Frangaise, Paris. 















A woman of recently acquired 
wealth was discussing with an artist 
a portrait she wanted of herself. 

“Shall I paint you in evening 
dress?” the artist inquired. 

“Oh, no,” replied the woman, “I 
don’t want any fuss of that kind at 
all—just wear your overalls.” 

—Cape Argus, South Africa. 










Socialism: A system of turning 
water into wine, kerosene into oyster 
soup, and boulders into beer, by pass- 
ing resolutions. 

—Pacific Islands Monthly, Sydney, 
Australia. 






Dublin Opinion 
“7 still think, Eustace, the world situa- 
tion is not all this bad!” 
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Power Mower Too” 


‘ oe 
“dust be sure its a 


Pennsylvania’ 





**You look as if you were out for a stroll 
instead of mowing a lawn.”’ 

“That's the way I feel. When George is 
busy I like to mow the lawn. It’s so easy 
with a Pennsylvania. You know George 
is an engineer and before deciding on a 
Pennsylvania he compared all makes. He 
said this is the finest grass cutting machine 
and the easiest to take care of. The long- 
est lasting, too.”’ 

If you like mechanical details, Penn- 
sylvania power mowers have easy Push- 
Pull finger-tip control of throttle and 
clutch . . . full-tempered, double ground 
hi-carbon blades... designed for ease 
of maintenance... easy adjustment for 
height of cut... Briggs & Stratton 
motors... Triple-A ball bearings and 
seven other important features. Your 
dealer will be glad to tell you. 

Write for helpful free folder—‘‘How 
to Choose a Lawn Mower.’’ Address 
Pennsylvania Lawn Mower Division, 
American Chain & Cable Company, 
Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 





Pennsylvania 
Trimmer & Edger 
applies finishing 
touches with 
minimum of stooping 
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| Battle plan for Christianity 


Dr. Lowry urges a real fight against communism 


The Rev. Dr. Charles W. Lowry, 
rector of All Saints’ Episcopal Church 
in fashionable Chevy Chase, Md., went 
visiting on a recent Sunday. 

He accepted an invitation to preach 
in Washington at St. John’s Church, 
noted as the church of the Presidents 
(Madison, Monroe, John Quincy Adams, 
Jackson, Van Buren, Harrison, Taylor, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt). His theme: 
Christianity must match communism’s 
realism with realism of its own. 

“Communism today,” he said, “is 
revealed beyond any manner of doubt 
not as progress but as a movement of 
brutal and black reaction. . . . It is re- 
vealed as a false religion.” 

After the services, St. John’s most 
famous occasional visitor came up to 
congratulate the rector. “I have been 
preaching that for seven years,” said 
Baptist Harry S. Truman. 

“Mr. President,” replied Dr. Lowry, 
“IT hope you'll forgive me for stealing 
something from you.” 


Background. Actually, Dr. Lowry’s 
anti-Communist convictions are not new- 
ly acquired. As long ago as 1932, Dr. 
Lowry, then a Phillips Brooks Traveling 
Fellow at Oxford, watched with growing 
apprehension the rise of National So- 
cialism in Germany and its “close re- 
semblance” to communism in Russia. 

(“The Communists,” he said last 
week, “practised the technique of the 
sig Lie long before Hitler and Goebbels 
gave worldwide currency to the term.’’) 

A few years later one sentence in 





Pathfinder 
Dr. Lowry. Communism must be met by 
a great spiritual counteroffensive. 


a book by Oxford graduate John Middle- 
ton Murry (The Necessity of Com- 
munism) became the real starting point 
for Dr. Lowry’s intensive study of com- 
munism. The sentence: “Communism is 
the only living religion.” 

Last July, 12 years later, with this 
sentence still in his mind, he sat at a 
small desk in his study and put down 
the first words of a book about com- 


Marxism as a religion 


Here are pertinent paragraphs 
from Dr. Lowry’s book, Communism 
and Christ (Morehouse-Gorham, New 
York: $2.50), pinpointing the author’s 
thesis that communism is a “religious” 
movement: 


The appeal of Marxism was, and 
is twofold. It exploited, and exploits, 
the prestige of science, claiming to 
be a scientific system for a scientific 
age. It offered, and offers, deliverance 
from present injustice and misery, 
promising to all believers a new world 
of equality and happiness. 


The miracle of Marxism is its 
social and institutional embodiment 
and its transformation into an aggres- 
sive, universal religion of salvation. 


Lenin was not only made a god 
from the standpoint of adulation. ... 


He was elevated to the Pantheon 
alongside Marx as scientist and leg- 
islator. The sacred Canon was ex- 
tended to include his writings. They 
became the New Testament of com- 
munism. 

[Stalin] was not highly educated 
but was influenced by a pious mother, 


and perhaps his poverty, to enter a 


theological seminary. It is notable 
that his early revolutionary writings 
reflect the imagery of the Bible. 


Western man is not what he 
was. ... He is reaching out to some- 
thing beyond himself and greater than 
himself. 


The goal [of the Cold War] is 


not land or riches or empire or worldly 


splendor. The goal is nothing 
less than the souls of men. 
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munism and religion. Writing in long 
hand (“I’m a bit shaky on the type- 
writer”), he finished the book “in white 
heat” within three weeks. 

Last week, only four months after 
publication, Communism and Christ had 
sold 5,000 copies, and a second edition 
was in preparation. 

Following up the ideas of his book, 
Dr. Lowry recently spelled out a program 
to combat communism. Its highlights: 

ee We must understand commu- 
nism better. 

e @e We must revitalize Christianity. 
We are in a religious war. Wars are won 
by a successfdl offensive and we con- 
tinue to be very much on the defensive. 

ee We must launch a spiritual 
counteroffensive. The chief weapons for 
it are renewed faith in God and man. 

If we are successful in this war, 
Dr. Lowry said, then the way of the 
future is not communism, but the con- 
tinuation of the way of life begun in the 
great revolutions of the 18th Century, 
particularly the American Revolution. 


Milestones of history 


What are the most important events 
in U.S. history? Last week, after a poll 
of leading American historians, the Phil- 
adelphia /nquirer had this answer: (1) 
the Civil War; (2) the Constitutional 
Convention; (3) signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Revolu- 
tion, tied; (5) Louisiana Purchase; (6) 
World War I (7) adoption of the North- 
west Ordinance; (8) World War II; (9) 
entrance into the UN; (10) promulga- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine and perfec- 
tion of the cotton gin, tied; (12) discov- 
ery of America and fall of Quebec, tied. 


What people said 


I don’t have much influence with 
Congress these days.—President Truman. 


Compulsory retirement at age 65 
. throws men out of many industries 
while they are still able and productive.— 
State Senator Thomas C. Desmond, New 


York. 


The patron saint of the Irish is St. 
Patrick; of the English, St. George, and 
the patron saint of Americans is St. Vitus. 
The American people are so keyed up 
it is impossible even to put them to sleep 
with a sermon.—Dr. Norman Vincent 
Peale, New York clergyman. 


There should be at least two wom- 
en in the Presidential Cabinet.—Mrs. 
Hiram C. Houghton, retiring president, 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


Unification works better the far- 
ther away from Washington you get.— 
Adm. William Fechteler, commenting on 
Navy-Air Force co-operation in Korea. 
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fet more than 
you bargained for- 


Ry —\ You were expecting maybe a friendly tip? 
Well, Hanes Fig Leaf briefs ought to 

look good for your money. Double-panel seat. 

Knit from soft, absorbent cotton for a 

wrinkle-free fit. Live elastic in waistband 

and leg openings. 89c*. Boys’ 65c* 





*Slightly higher in the Far West 





UNDERWEAR 





SHORTS - T-SHIRTS - BRIEFS 
And get more than you bargained for— 


on television! See Sid Caesar and Imogene Coca ATHLETIC SHIRTS - UNION SUITS 
on NBC-TV. P. H. Hanes Knitting Company, Winston-Salem 1, N.C, 
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Toys for kids—not for adults 


Give Junior a gadget without instructions; 


he’ll make up his own games as he goes along 


You could call their business “the 
house that blocks built.” 

When Theresa and Frank Caplan 
left Government work in 1945 to start a 
toy business in New York, their assets 
were $300, a set of blocks, Frank’s degree 
in education (Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University), their children (Dick, 6, 
and Judy, 2) and decided ideas of the 
toys children should play with. 

Today they have two affiliated busi- 
nesses—Creative Playthings and School 
Interiors, Inc. They estimate the firm will 
gross $500,000 this year. Toys, the Cap- 


lans say, should please the children for 
whom they are bought rather than the 
grownups who buy them. “Adults,” Cap- 
lan explains, “select detailed gadgets that 
you can’t experiment with. Children 
should be given things in the raw—with 
no blueprints.” 

For example, the Caplans have an 
“electric invention box” which holds a 
six-volt battery, five sockets, several kinds 
of switches, a plastic electric meter, 
buzzers, bells and bulbs. There are no 
instructions. “A boy will discover things 
for himself,” Caplan said. “And he'll get 





Pathfinder-United Press 


Caplans, Inc. Their designs for chil- 


dren range from easy-to-stack chairs 


a 


(above) to furniture that youngsters 
can arrange themselves (below) and 
child-sized kitchen like mother’s. 





interested in some wonderful projects.” 

The Caplans produce many items 
that appeal to children’s creative in- 
stincts. These range from elastic plastic 
for modeling to child-size kitchen furni- 
ture. And, of course there are the blocks 
—big hollow ones and solid building 
blocks in 25 different geometrical shapes. 

When the man-and-wife team started, 
just after the war, wood was scarce. But 
the Caplans bought scrap from a con- 
tractor who was building truck bodies for 
the Government and rented a tiny shop, 
equipped it with cutting and sanding ma- 
chines. Customers were attracted by the 
block skyscrapers Theresa built in the 
windows. One day a man drove up with 
six youngsters in an expensive station 
wagon “almost as big as the shop” and 
ordered all the blocks in stock. 

A satisfied customer, he came back 
and brought others. At the end of the 
second year business was so good the 
Caplans moved—at $800 a month—into 
the old Rhinelander mansion at the cor- 
ner of Madison Avenue and 72nd Street. 
“We had a story to tell,” said Theresa, 
“so we went out front and told it in our 
windows.” Again the youngsters liked 
what they saw and brought their parents. 
Business continued to grow. 


Youthful Decorators. A year and 
a half ago they added a partner, Bernard 
Barenholtz, and began making children’s 
furniture. Hollow box furniture is a pop- 
ular line. It comes in birch-finished, open- 
end boxes and two-drawer units with sup- 
ports, shelving and a linoleum-covered 
table top. It is up to the child to com- 
bine these in an arrangement of his lik- 
ing. Other Caplan furniture stacks away 
easily to provide more floor space. 

The firm does a big mail order busi- 
ness to individuals and to schools for 
kindergarten and nursery classes. With 
Rockefeller Foundation aid, the Caplans 
have sent samples of furniture and toys 
to child-guidance clinics in Venezuela, 
Brazil, Scotland and Austria. 

Expanding business calls for another 
move. Next stop—on June 15—will be a 
new home near New York University. 
There the two men will direct the furni- 
ture operation and Theresa Caplan will 
continue to work with toys. She plans to 
name them “Bread and Butter Toys” be- 
cause, she says, “they’re just not cheese- 
cake.” 
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~Mom says he is not in Korea any more. So I thought 
he would come home to us. But now Mom says he is in a 
Navy hospital and he needs blood to get well. I wanted 
to help, but they can’t take my blood till I am 18. Please 
give my Dad some blood so he will come home to us 
soon.”’ 

Our Armed Forces require 300,000 pints of blood every 
month to save the lives of wounded men in hospitals in 
Korea, Japan and the U. S., and to rebuild reserves that 
could be wiped out in a single national disaster. The need 
has never been greater. Make your appointment for a 
blood donation today. And keep it for the sake of thou- 
sands of men whose lives still depend upon you. 


PLEASE MAKE 
MY DADDY 
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ARMED FORCES 


BLOOD DONOR PROGRAM 


CALL YOUR 
RED CROSS TODAY! 


WHAT HAPPENED TO THAT PINT OF BLOOD YOU WERE GOING TO GIVE? 


OH sc 
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For modern living and giving 


New things on the market today 


for you, the house, your family and friends 





Thrifty Variety 
In His Daily Diet! 


Feed him to his own taste—and feed him 
well! Serve MILK-BONE TINY-BITS, eco- 
nomical, nutritious, concentrated food. 
Simply moisten with warm water, soup 
or broth. Add nourishing left-overs, if 
you wish, for appetizing 
variety. MILK-BONE TINY- 
BITS sold only in sealed, 
lined containers. Get some! 


MILK-BONE TINY-BITS contain nu- 
trients your dog needs: Vitamins A, 
Bi, B2, D, and E...Meat Meal...Milk 
...Fish Liver Oil... 
Wheat Germ... 
Whole Wheat Flour 
... Minerals ® 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


—— <<< = A A FO 

National Biscuit Company, Dept. PF-6 FREE 
Milk-Bone Bakery SAMPLE 
446 E. 10th St., New York 9, N. Y. 
Send me free MILK-BONE TINY-BITS. Also Booklet: 
‘“‘How to Care for and Feed Your Dog.’’ (Paste 
coupon on postcard if you wish. ) 
Name 
Address 
City and State . ‘ sintie ‘ ais. 

This offer good in United States only 

ae ee ee ee oe om oe 


IN USE HALF A CENTURY THE WORLD OVER 


For CHILDREN and ADULTS At Druggists 


U. S. Testing Laboratory re- 
ad ort proves Burgess Flash- 
"doer ~ TED ight atteries contain more 
Le | active ingredients than two 
owel other leading brands. Se- 
lected best quality 
materials guarantee 
me longer-lasting bright 
sj light. Buy BURGESS 
at better dealers every- 

where. BurgessBatte 
Company, Freeport, Ill. 
— Niagara Falls, Can. 


BURCESS FLASHLIGHT BATTERIES 
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Write Paturinper, Dept. W, Wash- 
ington 5, D. C., enclosing stamped enve- 
lope, for available information on where 
products can be bought. 


A. The Debonaire floor fan by 
Westinghouse doubles as a coffee table 
and has a separate plastic serving tray, 
19” across, which stores under the re- 
movable table top. It comes in green, gray 
or chrome, costs $55. The tray, in a neu- 
tral, wood-grain finish costs $10 extra. 


B. All-aluminum Olympia Cabi- 
net Fronts, which a handyman can in- 
stall, offer your kitchen most of the 
advantages of all-metal cabinets at about 
half the price. Rust and corrosion proof, 
with an extra hard baked enamel finish, 
doors are insulated with glass wool; 
drawers have four rollers. Aluminum 
makes cabinets quieter to open and close. 
There are 47 standard-size cabinets to 
choose from, with enough different odd- 
size cabinets and fillers to fit almost any 
wall space. The 15 under-sink cabinet 
pieces alone will make 45 different ar- 
rangements and can be bolted together in 
ten minutes. The manufacturer also of- 
fers the fronts in four pastel colors at 
11% extra. 


C. Modern brides will dote on this 
whimsical electric clock with a wood 
case, in either red or white lacquer. 
Standing on five wire feet, it has a birch- 
wood face with birch and walnut mark- 
ers. Price $25. 


D. This storage cabinet for any 
room comes completely assembled, ready 
to paint. Of solid poplar hardwood with} 
Masonite sliding doors and an adjustable 
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shelf, it stands 29” high, 16” deep. Two 
widths: 24” at $17; 36” at $25. 


E. Handy Ann Iron Holder keeps 
a hot iron out of the way until you’re 
ready to use it again. It fastens to any 
kitchen or storage wall, costs $2.29. 


F. Every meal becomes a special 
occasion when you dress up your table 
with stem glasses. Libbey’s 15 new pat- 
terns, at 69¢ each for those with polished 
cuttings, 39¢ for unpolished designs, come 
in seven sizes—with tall or short stems. 


Bloc-Seal, a new finely gritty oil 
base masonry paint, should cover the 
blackest surface in one coat and seal it 
against moisture. You can use it inside 
or out, on damp or dry surfaces. 
It comes in seven colors. One gallon, 
$6.10, covers from 100 to 250 square feet. 


Cows in the kitchen 


There’s no such thing as a touch 
of garlic—any more “than there’s a touch 
of matrimony or a touch of poison gas.” 

The quip came from Elmer, bullish 
husband of Elsie, the Borden cow. The 
famed couple last week were at it again, 
this time in whimsical arguments spicing 
the pages of a recipe volume. (Elsie’s 
Cook Book, Bond Wheelwright Co., $1 
and $3 editions.) 

Their family troubles—roller skates 
left in the front hall, rearranging furni- 
ture, leftovers, and mother’s cooking— 
are things all married folks live through 
and chuckle over. 

“Budgets.” snorts Elmer, “are fakes. 
When we run low on money in the food 
department. we eat the clothes budget.” 
That sort of humor adds sprightly read- 
ing to a well-put-togethey collection of 
dishes and helpful hints. With bovine 
modesty, Elsie tips a horn of acknowledg- 
ment for “help with the recipes” to Harry 
Botsford, gourmet and writer on food 
topics for national magazines. 


Elsie’s Cook Book 

Elmer: Well, first you take a pound of 
butter— 

Elsie: Not in my kitchen, you don’t! 
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Don’t Neglect Slipping 


FALSE TEETH 


Do false teeth drop, slip or wobble when 
you talk, eat, laugh or sneeze? Don’t be 
annoyed and embarrassed by such handicaps. 
FASTEETH, an alkaline (non-acid) powder to 
sprinkle on your plates, keeps false teeth more 
firmly set. Gives confident feeling of security 
and added comfort. No gummy, gooey, pasty 
taste or feeling. Get FASTEETH today at any 
drug store. 
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Your chances of amnesia 


You’ve had a touch of it, but don’t worry; 


‘truth drugs’ can help in mental blocks 


Did you ever walk out of the house 
forgetting your lunch, your briefcase or 
your car keys? 

Were you ever introducing a friend 
to a group of people when, suddenly, in 
the middle of it, you completely forgot 
your friend’s name? 

Then you’ve had amnesia. 

But don’t worry. That’s a minor, 
harmless kind of loss of memory. It 
doesn’t mean you’re going to wind up as 
one of those amnesia cases you read 
about in the papers—forgetting who you 
are and whole slices out of your past. 

Such cases aren’t uncommon. In 
Philadelphia last fortnight, a truck driver 
asked police help in finding his wife. 
She was last seen when she set out for 
home from a neighbor’s house. What 
makes things like this happen? And what 
are your chances of getting amnesia? 

Your mind is a wonderful thing. It 
has what the psychiatrists call “the abil- 
ity of automatic forgetting.” You’d find 
it disturbingly cluttering, for example, if 
you remembered every passing face on 
the street or every word you heard 
spoken. The mind automatically wipes 
out these unwanted memories. 


Speed-up. The same sort of psy- 
chological mechanism works overtime, so 
to speak, in the serious amnesia cases. 
The mind erases—usually temporarily— 
part of the past as a means of getting 
rid of something unpleasant. The kind of 
memory loss known as ‘hysterical am- 
nesia is a method of running away from 
reality. Instead of solving a conflict in 
the normal way, the amnesia victim finds 
it easier to “go blank”—to forget the 
problem and a lot of other things with it. 

There was the case of a young house- 
wife who found herself with a splitting 
headache, driving a strange car in a city 
she’d never seen before. A glance in the 
mirror showed her hair was blonde; al- 
ways before it had been brown. When 
she took her bewilderment to the police, 
they located her “husband”—a man she 
didn’t recognize but who kissed her joy- 
ously and took her “home” to a strange 
apartment. 

She was a victim of amnesia touched 
off by the emotional shock of her hus- 
band’s death. In her blank period, she 
had moved to Los Angeles, dyed her hair, 
and remarried. When the memory of her 
past flooded back, things she’d done dur- 
ing her amnesia were completely forgotten. 


Black-out. Exactly what takes place 
in the memory cells when amnesia sets in, 
nobody knows. “We aren’t even sure how 
brain cells function normally,” explain 
Drs. Louis A. Gottschalk and Gove Ham- 
bidge Jr., research psychiatrists at the 
National Institute of Mental Health in 
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Real or fake? Half the amnesia “victims”*may be pretending loss of memory. 


Washington. Apparently memory is still 
there, the amnesia victim just can’t lift it 
out. When the conflict comes his brain 
eases the torment by slamming shut 
memory’s door. 

Most hysteria or anxiety amnesia 
cases are touched off by some strong emo- 
tional struggle—like being turned down 
by a sweetheart, a guilty feeling after 
illicit sexual relations, violent domestic 
difficulties, or money troubles. Usually 
such victims have a past history of un- 
stable personalities; they’ve had a hard 
time adjusting at school, at work or at 
home. 

For these people, amnesia attacks 
may be repeated. And sometimes they 
precede more serious mental troubles— 
the split personalities of schizophrenia 
and the vacant stupors of catatonia. 

But there are other kinds of amnesia. 
People have memory lapses after a bout 
of drinking, a blow on the head, a tumor 
or a blood clot in the brain. Patients with 
epileptic seizures or in the delirium of an 
illness may have similar periods. 

And then there are the fakes. 

In 59 amnesia cases studied by a 
group of Philadelphia doctors over an 
eight-year period, 12 had _ psychiatric 
causes for their memory loss and 15 
stemmed from bodily ailments. Of the re- 
maining 32, all but four were classed as 
malingerers. That’s a medically nice way 
of saying they were lying when they said 
they didn’t remember. Some psychiatrists 
think this ratio—about one case out of 


every two—may be typical of the nation- 
wide spread between real and pretended 
amnesia. ' 

What makes a person want to fake 
these mental blanks? It may be an occa- 
sional thing like the errant husband 
wanting an excuse for not getting home 
the night before. It may be an habitual 
thing like the ne’er-do-well who found 
that whenever he got cold and hungry he 
could walk up to a policeman, tell him he 
couldn’t remember who he was or where 
he came from, and get shelter and care. 
When he got bored with hospital life, his 
“memory” would come back and he'd 
start his wanderings again. 

For both the real amnesia victim and 
the faker, the lapse of memory brings 
sympathy, protection or personal oblivion 
at a time when being himself would bring 
him face to face with an unpleasant 
situation or its consequences. 


Unstable. “The malingerer,” Dr. 
Hambidge says, “is usually an individual 
who isn’t too sound a persomality type 
anyway. He’s likely not to be emotionally 
balanced or have a normally strong con- 
science. He usually causes trouble to peo- 
ple around him—and to himself.” 

Often it’s hard to tell the real from 
the fake. A strong-willed person can keep 
up his malingering even under the influ- 
ence of the “truth drugs,” sodium amytal 
and sodium pentothal. 

There are psychological tests that 
can indicate the likelihood of the mem- 
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ory lapse being pretended. The true am- 
nesia victim is usually unruffled by his 
mental blank. The malingerer, on the 
other hand, has an exaggerated concern 
over trying to fill out the “missing” gaps. 

But most often, the amnesia faker 
gets tripped up by his own contradic- 
tions. “One lie leads to another,” Dr. 


Hambidge said. “Nobody can remember ° 


everything and the malingerer gives him- 
self away by conflicts in the web he has 
woven.” 

Psychological detective work helps, 
too. Take the Montreal psychiatrist, who 
for 20 years heard an average of 60 pris- 
oners a month say as a defense: “I know 
I’m innocent because I don’t remember 
doing it.” Once while questioning an ac- 
cused forger, the doctor remarked to his 
secretary that it was too bad the man was 
so mentally sick; he'd have to spend 
years in an institution instead of a few 
months in jail for forgery. Next day the 
forger’s “amnesia” was gone. 


Triggered Past. For the true vic- 
tim, memory usually returns spontaneous- 
ly. Most recover in a short period, al- 
though there have been cases in which the 
blank persisted for a lifetime. Barbiturate 
drugs like sodium amytal and pentothal 
can help release the mental block. So 
can psychiatric treatment, including hyp- 
nosis. Triggering the mind with some 
link to the past may open memory’s flood- 
gates—a Grand Rapids physician remem- 
bered who he was when a jukebox in a 
Chicago tavern blared out his wife’s fa- 
vorite song. He’d been wandering for 20 
months and his hands were calloused— 
apparently from manual labor he’d done. 

Just because you keep forgetting 
things doesn’t mean you're slated for a 
bad case of amnesia, Dr. Hambidge adds. 
The absent minded professor type can be 
healthily normal. “It’s when forgetting 
seriously interferes with your living—or 
if everything has been going along fine 
and suddenly your memory starts cutting 
up—that you should think about it as a 
danger sign.” 


Al Kaufman for Pathfinder 


“We're hoping he'll talk in his sleep.” 
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21-INCH SPORTLAWN mows your lawn in 
| a hurry—climbs steep slopes with ease, purrs 
through thick grass with its husky 1.5 h.p., 
quick-starting 4-cycle engine. Extra-wide dia- 
mond-tread tires. Ball-bearing mounted reel. 


27-INCH STARLAWN is a high-capacity 
mower powered by a husky 2.5 h.p. engine. 
Exclusive floating axle follows ground con- 
tours for a smooth, even cut. Independent reel 
and traction controls. Riding sulky available. 
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20-INCH WHIRLWIND, new this year, has 
rotary-blade action, cuts heavy weeds as well 
as fine grass. Powered by dependable 2 h.p. 
engine. Eliminates the need for raking—chops 
clippings to fine mulch that fertilizes your soil. 





22-INCH WHIRLWIND needs no pushing! 
This self-propelled favorite makes easy work 
of grass mowing or weed cutting. 2.5 h.p. 
engine. Suction-lift action pulls every blade up- 
right, clips it off clean. Sharpens with hand file. 


Over 30 models for every kind of mowing and cutting job— both 
rotary and reel types. See them today at your nearby Toro dealer’s! 





LOOK in the Saturday Evening Post for this 
colorful ad showing the complete line of Toro 
Power Mowers for your home. And for the 
name of your nearby Toro dealer, write 
Toro today! 





machine industry! Toro maintenance and 
supply depots are located coast-to-coast for 
your convenience. Write Toro Mfg. Corp., 
Dept. F-62, Minneapolis 6, Minnesota, 
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Work and play. Lucille Ball can do a 
slyly accurate impersonation of Tallulah 
Bankhead on the show (above) or relax 


in casual clothes aboard the Arnaz yacht. 
Wide World 


Ambitious but clumsy ballerina 


“Majahrincess of Franistan” 


Vaudeville hoofer 


“Bearded” lady 


Nearly everybody loves Lucy 


Lucy Ball’s versatile comedy sparks 


the most popular regular program on television 


If the official publicity is to be be- 
lieved, the low point in the career of 
Desiderio Alberto Arnaz y de Acha III 
came when he took a job as a birdcage- 
cleaner. (His father, a member of the 
Cuban Congress, had fled to the U.S. 
after the revolution of 1933.) 

The low point for Lucille Ball, the 
stage-struck daughter of a Montana min- 
ing engineer, came when she hit Broad- 
way—and took a job behind a soda 
fountain. 

By 1940 Desi Arnaz was a success- 
ful orchestra leader and Lucille was a 
movie actress. They were co-starred in 
the picture Too Many Girls and then 
were married. 

By last month their business part- 
nership—Desilu Productions, Inc.— 
boasted the most popular regularly 
scheduled TV program in the industry’s 
short history. | Love Lucy is carried by 
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all 62 CBS stations (Monday, 9—-9:30 
p-m. in the East; delayed in other cities). 
Some 10 million families, according to 
the American Research Bureau, see Lucy 
every week. That’s at least 29 million 
people—twice the number who see a top- 
flight Hollywood movie on its first run. 
There’s gloating in the offices of CBS 
Television; executives of the other net- 
works are studying, as homework, the 
answers to two questions. 
e @ How has Lucille Ball, kept from 
the top rank of movie comediennes by a} 
succession of inadequate roles, risen to) 
the No. 1 spot on TV? : 
e e How can a filmed show, madé 
for a relatively inexpensive $25,000 @ 
week, beat out the “live” programs? 
First, Hollywood was apparently 
confused by the fact that Lucille has the 
attributes of a glamor girl—red hair, big 
eyes and 120 strategically located pounds. 
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Too often she was merely a pretty girl 
who served as a target for buckets of 
paint. Lucy’s writers build a program en- 
tirely around Lucille’s comedy talents. 

Second, Lucy is filmed in the Desilu 
Playhouse, a converted Hollywood sound 
studio. The public is admitted free (1,700 
requests for 300 tickets) and provides 
laughter for the sound track. The cam- 
eraman, Oscar-winning Karl Freund, 
avoids “arty” effects and lights the stage 
for a clear TV picture. 


Happy Home. The story line of / 
Love Lucy is simple, serving as a frame- 
work for Lucille’s comedy, from false 
beards and seltzer bottles to spavined 
ballet and an Oriental sari. Ricky Ri- 
cardo (Desi) is an orchestra leader who 
loves his wife but thinks her place is in 
the home; Lucy Ricardo (Lucille) loves 
her husband but thinks he needs her to 
sing, dance or announce with his band. 

The humor is always warm; the mar- 
ried life is never a matter of bickering. 
And no matter how implausible the plot, 
it is believable. The viewer is somehow 
persuaded that any wife might buy $700 
worth of meat for a deep freezer, or glue 
a beard on her face in a campaign against 
her husband’s mustache. 

Recently Lucy and Desi turned down 
two vaudeville offers—New York and 
London—and $200,000 profit. When Lucy 
goes off the air June 9 for the summer, 
they can relax on their ranch at Chats- 
worth, Calif., play with their 16-month- 
old daughter Lucy Desiree, or travel on 
their 33-foot boat. They have plenty of 
plans—possible foreign release of the 
Lucy films, a radio show from the TV 
sound track, a full-length movie made 
from three TV films and new footage. 

There’s no limit to the future when 
so many people love Lucy. 





Kleptomaniac. When Lucy “stole” an 
elephant, the studio audience howled. 
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DO SMALL TOWNS CUT 
INSURANCE COSTS? 
One of our agents answered this 
question by attending several 
meetings of the Volunteer Fire 
Company. He gave advice 
about new equipment.. BS 
helped organize regular drills 
... arranged training demon- 
strations. That small town, 
like many others, qualified for 
lower fire insurance prices by 


THE 


usa, * 





improving its fire protection facili- 
ties. Because fires are often started 
by lightning storms, many of our 
agents are passing out a 16-page 
colorfully pictured Weather 
Guide. It tells how the clouds, 
by their colors and shapes, 
warn of weather changes. 
EN FREE WEATHER GUIDE 
““ You, too, can have a Weather 
& Guide —direct from us. Our 
supply is limited, so write 
today to... 


Phoenix=-Connecticut 


GROUP OF INSURANCE COMPANIES * 1103 ASYLUM AVE. * HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


The Phoenix Insurance Co. 
Minneapolis Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
Atlantic Fire Insurance Co. 


CORNS GO FAST! 


quick relief and speedily re= 

move aching corns with soothing, 

cushioning, protective, world- 
Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads! 

EY 0 


“DES cholls Zino-pa 


The Connecticut Fire Insurance Co. 


Great Eastern Fire Insurance Co. 





Equitable Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
e Central States Fire Insurance Co. 
Reliance Insyrance Co. of Canada 


Pin-Worms 


MAY BE 





Zz ss Fidgeting, nose-picking and a 
— tormenting rectal itch are o 
_ telltale signs of Pin-Worms... 
ugly parasites that medical experts say in- 
fest one out of every three ms ex- 
amined. And once started, Pin-Worms 
often spread rapidly through entire families. 
To get rid of Pin- Worms, these pests must 
not only be destroyed, but destroyed in 
the large intestine where they live 
multiply. That's exactly what Jayne’s P-W 
tablets do... and here’s how they do it: 
First—a scientific coating carries the tab- 
lets into the bowels before dissolve. 
Then—Jayne’s modern, medically-ap- 
peoved ingredient goes right to work— 
lis Pin-Worms quickly and easily. 
Don’t take chances with this dangero 
contagious condition. At the first sign 
Pin-Worms, ask ost druggist for genuine 
Jayne’s P-W Vermifuge . . . the small, 
DoD jars —_- moe oh by famous 
. D. Jayne & Son, specialists in worm 
remedies for over 100 years. 


JAYNE’S'P% for Pin: Worms 
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Hopeful. Ute children at their new rehabilitation home look to a brighter future 
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Bureau of Indian Affairs 


The questions 400,000 Indians ask 


The red man wonders what his future holds 


Tom Segundo spoke for his peo- 
ple, the 7,300 Papago Indians of Arizona. 

“They wish to become normal, use- 
ful citizens sharing the same responsi- 
bilities and having the same advantages 
as other Americans.” 

But many obstacles 


stand in the 


way of that goal. Segundo, young chair- 
man of the Intertribal Council of the 
State of Arizona, who has long believed 
the Indian can be turned “from a_ pic- 
turesque liability into a productive as- 
set,” dwelt on two of them: 

e ¢ Education. “The great majority 


of the Papagos have had no education at 
all in the schools of the U.S.” 

e ¢ Poverty. “The Papagos were 
forced into the less desirable areas of the 
Southwest. The land is overburdened, re- 
sources are insufficient to sustain an in- 
creased population. Today their situation 
is worse than ever.” 

What Segundo said was echoed by 
others who in Washington last fortnight 
explored “the problems and possibilities 
of Indian integration into American life” 
at a conference sponsored by the Asso- 
ciation on American Indian Affairs. 

Jess Stevens, an Apache, said his 
people “were not ready for assimilation 
—not while 3,700 children still are trying 
to learn the white language.” 

“We have to go across that canyon 
some of these days,” he added, “but we 
need education first.” 

(Latest figures list 92,000 Indian 
children in schools and 16.800 not at- 
tending any school. Of these, about 12,- 
000 are on the Navajo Reservation.) 


Up—or Down? One speaker, ask- 
ing bitterly where the Indian was to be 
absorbed—“at the top or in the slums?” 
—said “assimilation” meant to him: “In- 
dian, get lost!” 

But another said that in Rapid City, 
S. D., where the situation is typical of 
towns near reservations, Indians are in 
various strata, their levels. depending 
largely upon themselves. 

The conference urged “mutual con- 
sent of Indians and non-Indian Govern- 
mental superiors” for changes in Indian 
life. 

Eventual full freedom for the In- 
dians is encouraged by the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs. The steps taken are “in 
consultation with the Indians” and with 
“no element of compulsion,” according to 
Dillon S. Myer, the bureau’s head. 

The bureau is trustee for Indian 
lands and money, helps owners make the 
best use of resources and provides educa- 
tion, public health and welfare aid. 
It is spending $70 million this year, wants 


Bureau of Indian Affairs 


The day’s work. Navajo Indians repair a roadbed in the Southwest; Montana 
cattlemen inoculate a calf for blackleg; Peter and Edwin Dupuis, Flatheads, 


look over their Montana lumber yard where they 
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employ about 50 men. 
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Wide World 
Hatchet buried. Noble old Dewey Beard 


saw Custer’s end and the dawn of peace. 


$122 million next year. It has 13,000 em- 
ployes, more than half of them Indians. 
While advocating an end to Indian de- 
pendence upon the U.S., Commissioner 
Myer thinks this must come gradually to 
avoid disaster. Policies, he says, must 
meet the needs of Indians who want 
assimilation and those who prefer tribal 
ways. 

The problems, he adds, are “unbe- 
lievably complicated,” as varied as the 
200 tribes scattered across America. To- 
day the bureau counts more than 400,- 
000 Indians. In 1942 there were perhaps 
800,000. They had dwindled to 250,000 
by 1900. now are increasing rapidly. 

Three fourths of them live on 56 
million acres of Indian land, much of it 
very poor. The Osages have drawn fabu- 
lous riches from oil. But there are In- 
dians who rarely see a dollar. Most live 
below a decent minimum standard. 


Loyal Son. The Indian has proved 
that, given the chance, he can learn as 
well, do as good a job as the white man. 
(Most “off-reservation” Indians are farm 
and railroad workers.) His loyalty to a 
country that, in the past, has treated him 
harshly, is remarkable. The Indian record 
in both World Wars is noteworthy. 

All Indians born in the U.S. have 
been citizens since 1924. They vote in 
most states, are free to come and go. But 
too many Indians still need education 
and training, meet job discrimination, 


- encounter prejudices here and there. 


His friends say that while these flaws 
persist, the first American—the Indian— 
will remain unassimilated, in the true 
sense of the word, in America, the great 
“melting pot.” When they go, he will be 
able to enjoy first-class citizenship and 


take his proper place among the Amer- * 


ican people. 
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WILL RUSSIA | 


BEAT THE U.S: 


That’s the big question in the 1952 
Olympic Games as Russia enters 
its first complete team in this great 
sports event. A Russian victory 
would provide Communism with a 
powerful propaganda weapon to 
support its claims about the soft- 
ness and decay inherent in a de- 
mocracy such as ours. The Russian 
Government is financing all costs of 
her team...the instructions are 
to win or else! 

We can’t win with half a team! 
There is no government subsidy for 
the United States Olympic Team 
... the effectiveness of our 1952 
squad is entirely up to you. Be- 
cause of rising costs your help is 
needed more than ever to make sure 
we send a complete and effective 
team into competition with the 70 
other nations to be represented. 
Just a dollar bill from you and you 
and you will assure the U.S. of all the 
things necessary for a winning team. 

Yes, for the first time in history, 
every man, woman and child in the 
United States has a chance to back 


UNITED STATES OLYMPIC FUND 


Gentlemen: 


Name 
Address 





a nt 
Address os 
Ci... 





National Headquarters, 10 N. LaSalle S$t., Chicago 2, Ill. 


I’m back of you one hundred percent. Here is my $1.00 
to help the U. S. win the 1952 Olympics. And don’t forget 
to put me down for that special Olympic souvenir postcard. 


i: kat a, te MM 
(If card is to be mailed to someone else please print their name and address below) 
LARGER DONATIONS WILL BE GRATEFULLY ACCEPTED 
(Can Be Deducted From Federal Income Tax) 
HERE’S HOW | WANT POSTCARD ADDRESSED 








up their own Olympic Team... 
and that backing is sorely needed, 
NOW! Your dollar goes for trans- 
portation, food, lodging, uniforms 
and equipment. The athletes, 
coaches, officials, trainers... any- 
one connected with the Games... 
serve without pay on a purely vol- 
untary basis. 
You Get Special Souvenir 
Direct From Olympics! 

In return for your dollar it has been 
arranged that a sensational, differ- 
ent kind of Souvenir Postcard will 
be sent to you, to yourson, daughter, 
or anyone you specify. It will have 
the autographs of Olympic Team 
Members, will bear an exclusive, 
special Finnish Olympic stamp and 
will be mailed and postmarked frum 
Helsinki, Finland. 

That our record of outstanding 
achievement will not be broken in 
1952, we hope every American will 
really get behind this year’s team 
to assure a U. S. victory. Just at- 
tach your contribution to the cou- 
pon below. 


(PLEASE PRINT) 
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Preparation Costs of This Announcement Donated by These Chicago Companies: 
J. M. Bundscho, Inc., Typography « Schreiner-Bennett, Inc., Art Work 
Revere Photo Engraving, Engravings + Partridge & Anderson Co., Pilates & Matrices 


This Space Donated by 
PATHFINDER 
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TO SELECT OR REPLACE 
«+ + HERE’S ALL YOU DO 


THE RIGHT POINT FOR 
THE WAY YOU WRITE 


For easier, clearer writing, there’s 
nothing to equal a point that writes 
your way. And an Esterbrook 
Fountain Pen gives you just that. 
From the world’s largest variety of 
points you select the one completely 
right for you. You can even put it 
in the pen yourself. All points 
instantly replaceable in case of dam- 
age. At any pen counter. 


im 


FOUNTAIN PEN 
ESTERBROOK — AMERICA’S PEN NAME SINCE 1858 
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ASK PATHFINDER 


Here are answers to a variety of 
questions which readers have asked 
PATHFINDER. We cannot undertake to an- 
swer questions of purely personal con- 
cern, but if you have a question which 
you think many others would like to see 
answered, send it to Ask Pathfinder, 
1323 M Street, N. W., Washington 5, D.C. 


I have heard that Mt. Vernon, 
George Washington’s home, has re- 
cently been equipped with modern 
Venetian blinds. Is this true? 

A. Mt. Vernon has Venetian blinds, 
but they have been used for years in some 
of the rooms. The mansion’s curator, 
John B. Riggs, says many visitors express 
surprise, thinking them out of keeping 
with the historic setting. But Venetian 
blinds were extensively employed in Co- 
lonial America. George Washington him- 
self referred to their use at Mt. Vernon 
in a letter to his estate manager. 

Forerunners of Venetian blinds can 
be traced to ancient Egypt; the blinds as 
we know them today were first used in 
France about 1750. There is no proof 
they were invented in Venice, despite the 
name. In French, Italian and Spanish the 
word “Venetian” is not used. 


The press is referred to as the 
Fourth Estate. What are the first 
three estates and is radio now 
known as the fifth? How did these 
come to be known as “estates”? 

A. Historically, in France and Eng- 
land the church, nobility and commons 
were known as the Three Estates of the 
Realm. First use of the term “Fourth 
Estate” has been attributed to British 
statesman and orator Edmund Burke 
(1729-1797), to essayist Thomas Carlyle 
(1795-1881) and to Thomas Macaulay, 
who, in recognizing the influence of the 
press, wrote (1828): “The gallery in 
which the reporters sit has become a 
fourth estate of the realm.” As far back 
as 1937, according to H. L. Mencken’s 
The American Language, radio was called 
the “Fifth Estate.” 


How much mail does the White 
House receive from the public each 
year? Does it increase in an elec- 
tion year? 

A. There is no average yearly figure 
available, because mail to the White 
House does not follow a pattern. It all 
depends on what’s happening to cause 
people to write. In 1951, for example, the 
White House received more than 800,000 
letters and 57,000 telegrams. This was one 
of the heavier years because of the contro- 
versy over the President’s firing of Gen- 
eral MacArthur. In 1948, the last elec- 
tion year, 1.2 million letters and 180,000 
telegrams were received. 


Has the Supreme Court always 
had nine justices? Was this pro- 
vided in the Constitution? 

A. The Constitution did not specify 








NCB TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Your journey will always be safe 
when you protect your funds with 
National City BankTravelers Checks. 
Spend them just like cash at home 
and abroad. No risk, no problem of 
identification, and if they are lost or 
stolen, you will be fully reimbursed. 
Cost only 75c per $100. Good until 
used. Buy them at your bank! 


The best thing you know wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
. 
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the number of members. The Judiciary 
Act of 1789 provided that the Court 
should consist of a Chief Justice and five 
associates. The number of justices was 
increased to seven in 1807, to nine in 
1837 and to ten in 1863. In 1866, the num- 
ber was cut back to seven, but in 1869 
it once more became nine. In 1937, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt asked for, but failed to 
get, legislation which could have in- 
creased the total to 15. 


Are any persons still receiving 
pensions from the Mexican War? 
The War of 1812? 

A. As of April 30 this year, the 
Veterans Administration was still send- 
ing pension checks ($842 per month in 
all) to 18 widows and one child of veter- 
ans of the Mexican War (1846-48). 

The last pensioner of the War of 
1812, Mrs. Esther Ann Hill Morgan, died 
in 1946. She was the daughter of a vet- 
eran, John Hill, of the New York militia. 


What is the origin of our dollar 
sign? 

A. Most authorities believe the sym- 
bol “$” evolved from the Mexican -or 
Spanish “Ps” for pesos, piasters, or pieces 
of eight. Early manuscripts show that the 
“S” gradually came to be written over the 
“P,” producing a mark similar to the 
present dollar sign. It was in use before 
the adoption of our dollar in 1785. The 
U.S. monetary unit was derived from the 
Spanish piaster, or milled dollar, which 
had made up a large part of the coin in 
circulation in the colonies. 


How many states voted for the 
adoption of the 21st Amendment to 
the Constitution? 

A. All states but two—North and 
South Carolina—eventually ratified the 
amendment repealing the 18th (Prohibi- 
tion) Amendment. 


Have any U.S. Presidents been 
elected to Congress after leaving of- 
fice? 

A. Yes. John Quincy Adams, sixth 
President, was elected to the House from 
the State of Massachusetts and served for 
17 years. Andrew Johnson, seventeenth 
President, became a Senator from Ten- 
nessee and served from March to July of 
1875 before his death. 


How near completion is “Amer- 
ica’s Westminster Abbey,” the Na- 
tional Cathedral in Washington? 

A. The National Cathedral is now 
about half finished. Since the first 
foundation stone was laid in 1907, more 
than $16 million has been contributed by 
thousands of people in this country and 
abroad toward construction, maintenance 
and endowment. 

_The approximate cost of finishing 
the huge Gothic structure (it will be one 
of the ten largest church buildings in the 
world) is estimated at $14.3 million. If 
this money were available now, the cathe- 
dral’s architect believes the work could 
be completed in 15 years. 
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‘Wait here! I just remembered this is the 
day of the week I put Drano in all the drains.” 


Better to leave him in the lurch than leave danger- 
ous sewer germs lurking in every drain. No liquid 
disinfectant can budge the muck they breed in. It 
takes Drano to unclog drains and keep them run- 
ning free and clear. Use Drano once a week—every 
week. Won’t harm septic tanks. Makes them work 
better. Get Drano today at your grocery or hard- 
ware store. Also available in Canada. 


PRODUCT OF THE DRACKETT COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


“This is no way to protect money—let’s go back and 
change it into American Express Travelers Cheques.” 


Watch your wampum — protect your travel cash with American Express 
Travelers Cheques. They're 100% safe—if they’re lost or stolen you get 
a quick refund. There’s no substitute for them because they're the best- 
known, most widely accepted cheques in the world—spendable as cash 
everywhere! 


Insist on American Express Travelers Cheques at any Bank — also 
principal Western Union, Railway Express offices. Only 75¢ per $100. 


100% SAFE— EASIEST TO CASH 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
EXPRESS YOUR PREFERENCE FOR THE BEST! 





RELAXING PLAY... 
COOL AND RESTFUL - 
Every type of pleasure from 
active sports to lazy days. 
Revel in cool, clean beauty. 
Enjoy delicious dairyland food 
+ « » finest accommodations. 


FISHING at its BEST! 
8,676 lakes . . . 8,349 miles 
of trout streams. Thrill to 
the tug of a fighting musky 
or bass .. . exult in luring 
trout and walleyes. 

’ 


YOUNGSTERS 

DELIGHT 

in catching plentiful panfish 
+ « » seeing primeval forests 
teeming with birds and wild 
life . , . playing on sandy 
beaches. 


THOUSANDS OF SCENIC 
MILES FOR YOUR 
MOTORING PLEASURE! 
Unsurpassed natural wonders 
+ « « unique rock formations 
+ « « picturesque memorials 

. « » historical shrines and 
settlements, Here’s America’s 
biggest vacation bargain! 


ee eee 


WISCONSIN CONSERVATION DEPT. 
Recreation Section, Room 22 
State Office Bldg., Madison 2, Wisconsin 
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Audience Reaction 


On numerous platforms 

The thin and the fat forms 

Of commencement speakers now stand. 

Their commencement we hail 

With applause, without fail, 

But the ending gets more of a hand. 
—Richard Armour 


Relaxing credit controls simply 
means you don’t have to put so much 
down but you'll be down longer. 

- 7 » 

When Harry guided TV watchers 
through the White House, he didn’t in- 
vite any Republican candidates to stop 
in and stay a few years or so. 

. e 

American know-how has found a 

substitute for everything except war. 


Until Then... 


No longer shall we have to guess— 
Tomorrow Ike will meet the press! 
—Richard Wheeler 


If the importance of election doesn’t 
register with you, maybe it’s because you 
didn’t. 

- * om 

Toupee: Top secret. 

7. e 

As for knowing the ins and outs of 
politics, it’s more important to know the 
ins than the outs. 

o . . 

Koje Island was a POWder-keg 
which exploded into a Dodd-blasted nui- 
sance. 


| SENATOR | 
BLUSTER | 


| 


Bo Brown for Pathfinder 
“He sure is a slow starter ... been here 
- 2 
five months and hasn’t called one single 
columnist a liar!” 


Alan Young for Pathfinder 


“No tricks, now.” 


When the Government reduced civil- 
ian consumption of gasoline, it looked 
like we'd spend the summer gassing on 
the steps instead of stepping on the gas. 

e . 2 

Remember it’s better to cast 

ballot than to throw away your vote. 


your 


There are just two classes of people 
who fail to appreciate freedom: Those 
who have never enjoyed it and those who 
have never enjoyed anything else! 


Korea, Strikes, ete. 


A lot of news that’s current, 
We earnestly wish weren’t! 


—S. Omar Barker 


One person who is travel-stained is 
the fellow traveler. 
* e 7 
Ask how much something costs these 
days and you get a foolish answer. 
° . . 
Those investigations proved that 
some U.S. officials had their hands full. 


Quips 


“Wanted to buy: Mule; must be rea- 
sonable.”—Classified ad. Anybody who 
doesn’t know any more about a mule than 
that had better buy a horse.—Minneapo- 
lis Star. 

a e e 

If Lincoln were alive today he 
wouldn’t have such a hard time™Betting 
an education. His height would entitle 
him to a basketball scholarship.—Peoria 
Journal. 

> 2 . 

Translated from OPS _ publicity: 
“The prices we can’t control don’t matter 
and the rest are coming down anyway.” 
—Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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why ig aureomycin best?" 


Have you ever wondered why doctors prescribe AUREOMyYcIN for so many 
different illnesses? There are many reasons, which may be summed up 

by describing this versatile drug as at present the nearest approach to a 
“perfect” antibiotic. 

The medical literature, which already contains over 7,000 references to 
AUREOMYCIN, continues to give proof of its effectiveness against an increasing 
number of infections. In many cases, it has proved successful where other 
antibiotics have failed. Experience has shown that AUREOMYCIN achieves better 
results with lower dosages . .. without serious side reactions . .. and with less likeli- 
hood that disease germs will build up immunity to its health-restoring powers. 

Aureomycin, developed by Lederle Laboratories Division of American 
Cyanamid Company, is today hailed by the medical profession as the greatest 
of the new weapons against infectious disease. 


AMERICAN Granamid COMPANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N, Y, 


Materials for the Medical Profession—one of Cyanamid’s Many Services 






























low and lovely * 
It's long '° - about it 
Neveryt™ ality 
says G4" 


New Quality-Built Bodies 
are longer, wider, stronger 
and more beautiful! And they 
come in the widest variety of 
body style, color and up- 
holstery combinations of any 
low-priced car. 


Ne a ifs the 


Ablest car on the @) American Foad...‘52 


a /¢ 


New Power—Six or V-8. The new- 
est, most modern Six! It has free- wy ee = 
turning overhead valves and it’s the P 
only all-new, low-friction, high-com- 
pression Six in the industry. Ford’s 
high-compression Strato-Star V-8— 
now 110-h.p.—is the most powerful 
engine in its field! 
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St, drs New Automatic Ride Control 
ni * ESCO ro ; really ‘‘gentles’”’ the bumps! And 
ANd no i when rt are has anes’ > a new lower center of gravity and 


a wider front tread help take the 


tilt out of turns! 


_ €'on rough dirt ‘ended 7 
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co “ae” =« PENNSYLVANIA AVE 
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“Forward or backward ra 
New Full-Circle Visibility really “‘lets you get broad vision FX : out oF it 
in” all the scenery! You'll find a huge, all the time !" 4 ” Parking Places 
curved one-piece windshield, a ecar-wide r ¥ in a jiffy !" 


rear window, narrower posts all around & ARN 
. side windows that are picture-window 


big. Here’s visibility unlimited! 5 aaa 
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You can pay more 


but you canit. buy better! 


